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Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - - = - $25 
Long’s Home Geography - - - - - - = 25 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors - - - .50 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees - - . : - .40 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life - - - - - .40 
. Dana’s Plantsand Their Children - - - - - 65 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies hl eee La en ee 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers; 
North America -$.60 Asia- - - - 60 
South America - .60 Europe - _ [Nearly ready] 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany - - - -+- + =1.0 
The Same—With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden 


Flora- - - 1.80 
Gray’s How Plants Behave rs ee 
How Plants Grow, witha Popular Flora- - - .80 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and 
Flora ae - - - - - - - 180 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis - - - - - 55 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - - .96 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany (Wood) - -_ - 1.00 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist (Willis) - 1.75 
Burnet’s School Zoology - - - - - = = 475 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology - - ~- .90 
Steele’s Popular Zoology - - - - = - = -1,20 
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THE TWELFTH CENSUS 

Of the United States turnishes information 
concerning population, productions, industries, 
etc., as existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
ptacticable introduction into text-books of school 
geography. The returns of population were soon 
formulated and given out by the Census Office. 
Advance figures were promptly furnished in the 
Recent Geographical Events of Maury’s Manual 
of Geography, and full population results incor- 
porated in the body of the text of the ] 901 edition. 
Census returns of manufactures, productions, 
etc., have only begun to be issued. They require 
much time for comparison and tabulation. 

This is an illustration of how Maury’s 
Manual keeps. abreast of geographic changes, 
Maury’s Elementary, in its new and attractive 
form, is 4 favorite with a wide circle of teachers. 
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“convenient adaptation to school reading. 











LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


12mo. 843 pages. $065. Mailing price, $0.70. (Just Ready 

OontEents: Part I—Parts of Speech. Part II—Olassification and In- 
flection. Part III—Anatysis of Sentences, Part IV—History and Deri- 
vation. Notes for Teachers. Index. : 

In the preparation of this book the constant aim has been to make 
the language clear and simple; to approach each point through exer- 
cises and illustrations, so that the pupil may “learn by doing”; to ar- 
range the points so that the subject develops easily and naturally, and 
to conceive and state grammatical principles in a sound and scholarly 
manner. } 


POPULAR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


By Professor Ganot. Ninth Edition. Carefully Revised. By A, W. 
REINOLD, Professor of Physics in the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich. [Tran lated and edited from Ganot’s Cours Elementaire do 
Physique with the Author’s sanction) by E. Atkinson.) 764 pages. 
Crown 8vo. With 682 Iliustrations and 7 Colored Plates. $2 50. 

‘*Ganot’s Natural to eg | seems tO me a very good abridgment 
ofthe larger work, while the freshening b that it has received has 
materially increased its value.”—Prof E.8. Dana, Yale University. 

“T have taken pains to look through the book. I consider it to be a 
very complete book upon the subject, and as a povular treatise I feel that 
it is at present unequaled.”— Prof. A. C. Scorr, College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts, Kingston, R. I. 








QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (inorganic and Organic) | 


By F. Motuiwo Perkin, Ph.D. 8vo, 276 pages. $1.40. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICAL USE 
OF LOGADITHMS, WITH EXAMPLES 
IN MENSURATION 


By F. GLANVILLE Tayior, M A., B.Sc. With 


ANSWERS TO EXERCISES 


Crown 8vo. Pp. viii—64. Price, $0.50. 

The first two chapters have been devoted to the arithmetic of the sub- 
ject. In thesecond chapter is given an account of the method of rough 
calculation. In the last chapter will be found a few rules in Mensura- 
tion and numerous examples carefully chosen and graduated. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., | 


. 9-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 














CHOICE READING, 

Supplementary, for various school grades, 
is furnished by our Standard Literature Series, 
which now embraces fifty numbers, running from 
Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, 
besides other works of these two famous authors, 
representative volumes of Irving, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Goldsmith, etc., etc. 

A large part of these are complete works or 
complete selections, and some are condensed for 


Opportunity for an easy and attractive intro- 
duction to Good Literature is thus afforded. Full 
descriptive list, with low prices, sent on request. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 East 10th Street, New York 
SALT (SnD “SaGu nS AD SUED PUOAG PS 521 TRNAS HI PARES SARIS 
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For Slant Writing: 


404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


G LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererone MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
HAVE YOV READ THESE ? 


with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
roblems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
Soemly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. 1 How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

sa How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-Room Charts. 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teaeh Birds. Payne 
How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
“9 Howto Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
‘** 10 How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
‘“ rr Hew to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
‘“ 12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 
‘“ 33 Hewte Teach U.S. History. Elsen 
‘“* 14 Howto Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
‘“ 15 How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
‘¢ 16 Mow to Teach about Fishes. Payne 
“17 Howto Teach about Trees. Payne 
“ 38 Howto bea Successful Teacher. Kellogg 





It not, why not com- 
mence your year’s work 


Kellogg 


ern aut | bv 


Others in Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East goth St., New York. 


PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


92 pages. 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 

















Sise, 7 1-4 x 5 inches. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents, 


IT CONTAINS 
4 Quotations about America—Our Country “1 otations about Landing of the Pilgrims 
Revolutionary War ™ Mem oat Day 
2 sd “ Washington. se se “ Grant 
% # “ Independence. - ” “ American Flag. 
fe ” “ Lincoln. “2 “ Patriotism. 


Toal Number of ne 317. 





E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., A 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


~ ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 


C FURNISHING CO. 


NEW YORK. 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


oie outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
quality and are recognized as such by all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariably 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official i League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poto Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 








Insist upon getting Spalding's « 8 goods and refuse to 
secant any anything that is offere “Just as good as 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of oni goods mailed 
Sree to any addres. 


. G. SPALDING G BROS. 
oat York Chicago 


FRENCH 820" 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the oe- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
i 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


H 699 MADISON AVE., 
Dr. Victor * Bel 9 New York City. 
atin —= ged Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

d Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
ae +: of Phen ” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth ore, a A By iil and Building 
eeth and Mou 





Special Prices | to teach A int ts to suit the 
conv of teachers may be nged 














EADERS will confer a favor by men. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 








These Pens 
are stamped 


Their, Gompeny’s 26 John Street, New York. 
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We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 
ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES. 


“ESTERBROOK” 





Established 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years : 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 77Pt Ney york 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wii O. PRATT flanager. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUDEAU, "raicapia” 


tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


2 ; : 

| THE FISK TEACHE AGENCIES 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIES itcntus'ana ‘test be flea promptiy 
December and January are especially 


good months for securing first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Ageney, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 teach 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau ripviiea with wood placce than any veevices seer 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers. 
We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, [Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.8, Est, 1855 
Scherm erhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun O. RockwEtu, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govexnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘rorticrs, “Assists Yoachorsin Obtaining Post. 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-BogtrTeE, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 
9th Street, New York City. ° 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound— Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oasalogue Pree} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 
























































Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 E. 9th St.. New York 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necess 
academic requirements, and who have ha 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, __ details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 


New York Universily 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





A graduate School of 

SCH OOL educational science: 

oO ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 

P E D A GOG ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address, 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfortable Tem- 
rature. Gr: at Variety of Recreations. Single 
uition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR 


Cornell University - - Ithaca, N. Y. 


You can make money 
while you study 


Ornamental Design 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for new free circular, illustrated by students, 
International Correspond School 
Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 











‘vhe leading musical in- 

New Fagland stitution of America. 
CoNnSERVATO Founded 7853 _Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, an elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Bosten, Mass. 


Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you mueh 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 
ious table of numbers so arranged that wit 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapt 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes, This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
— spend in marking ot pupil’s record 
ample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61E. 9thSt., N.Y. 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 

ks at prices ranging from 3c. to 
15c. each. Catalog 2c., or free if you 
inclose this or mention name of this 
paper. .*. ds y % « ° 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educa’l Publishers, 


61 East NintH Street, New York. 
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A NEW TEXT-BOOK 
Noss ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


By the author of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, recognized es one of the 
most successfal series of school text-books of the time; prepared to meet 
the oftem-expressed wish for a book of problems similar in character to 
those in the Nichols’s Graded Lessons that could be used to supplement 
such books of any author as were in use. _ 

It contains examples under all topics, including a few pages of algebraic 
work suitable for Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy for 15 cents. Correspondence Solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


EDUCATIONAL CREEDS 





Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 





OF THE XIXth CENTURY 


Edited by OSSIAN H. LANG 


Old and New Creeds Grouped 


This is the latest volume of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. 
Contains the foundation principles of education as expressed by 
the tollowing great educators, past and present : 


John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker Beneke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbrook Scripture Froebel 
Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 


The statements of these leaders of educational thought, thus 
brought together under one cover, make a book of the greatest 
value tor every thoughtful educator and student of pedagogy. In 
a nutshell, it gives the sum total of the world’s educational thought. 
Chapters are devoted to analyses of Herbart and Beneke and a 
comparison of their creeds. A good portrait accompanies each 
creed. Cloth bound, uniform with The Teachers’ Library. 157 
pages, 12mo. Regular Price, 75 cents Our Special Price to 
Teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


entire system. 
A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER FOR 18c. 


23,000 Words and Definitions 
A WONDERFUL OFFER 











In addition to being a complete and accurate 
Dictionary this volume contains weights and 
measures, interest tables, di t, curiositi 
world’s fairs, history of colonies, postal informa- 
tion, feasts, population, etc., etc. Send for this 
wonderful bargain to-day. 18 CENTS IN 
STAMPS will bring this Dictionary to you. 

















C. W. WURSTER, Dept.159, Ithaca, N.Y. 
University and 


SCHOOL BELLS ciiege’sass 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


TEACHERS’ CATALOGS 


Free for stamps, which may apply on first 
order : 





2c. 


2c. 
le. 
Ce 


Our Own Publications, 144 pages - 
New Century Catalog of books and 
teachers’ helps, all publishers, 100 pp. o 
School Entertainment Catalog, 52 pp. 
hool Library Catalog- <- =« -« 
eachers’ Library Catalog- - «= 
Su plomontar Reading Catalog ° 
School Music Books=- = +s «= « 
School-Room Portraits- -« «= « 
Stencil List - = «© = «»© e« -@ 
Popular Classics (hundreds at 3c. to l5c.) 


Ce 
Ie. 
Ie. 
le. 
Ie. 
le, 

Lowest prices. Same are sold on installments. 
Circulars with important particulars free. 

L 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO. pistissehNtgstieat 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the“ copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. TRRead your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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Will Training and School Management. 


The great principle in school training is to bring the 
will to consider duty first, last, and all the time. A 
school was visited where the teacher, an eagle-eyed man, 
kept his attention closely on the pupils even when they 
were studying and while he was talking to the visitor. He 
reminded one of a man visiting the lion’s cage. He seemed 
to fear some outbreak. One of the older pupils had said: 
“Mr. H. has eyes in the back of his head ; if one whis- 
pers behind his back he turns and calls him out.” He 
seemed to be mightily pleased when he heard of this. 

He secured punctuality, silence, obedience, industry, 
and the results of study so as tocommand a higher price 
than any other teacher in the township ; and yetall this 
was not done because it ought to be done, but because he 
commanded it. This man evidently believed that he was 
solely employed to press a certain amount of knowledge 
into their minds; he endeavored to do this and brought 
to bear all his muscular and intellectual powers. His 
motto was “Order is secured by watchfulness.” 

Not long after a night school was visited in a factory 
town. The teacher was a youngish sort of man; very 
affable and with a bright, cheery voice. All of the pupils 
had worked twelve hovrs that day, and were, of course, 
weary. The room was the basement of a church and 
not very pleasant. Very soon after our entrance some 
act was done of which the teacher disapproved and he 
said, “I don’t think that ought to be done,” and this we 
found was the keynote of the school. The order was as 
perfect as in the other school, but it was not the result 
of watchfulness; it was the result of the effort on the 
part of each to do what ought to be done. 

This teacher’s school was visited the next year ; it was 
a day school and in the outskirts of alarge town. He had 
perfect order, was very popular and evidently was a “ris- 
ing” téacher. Here we heard the words again, “I don’t 
think that ought to be done.” We pondered upon what 
is sometimes termed the “secret” of this evidently suc- 
cessful teacher. He left something behind him besides 
scholarship ; he plainly aimed at something besides schol- 
arship ; he produced really great results, and yet in the 
eye of the world he was quite an ordinary man. 

If we turn back now and read the opening sentence of 
this article, we shall see that this second teacher had 
made the principle there stated the main plank in his 
platform. First, find what ought to be done; second, 
train the pupils to do that, no matter what the results. 
The first teacher had come to the conclusion that cer- 
tain things were fitting in the school procedure and com- 
manded them to be done. The pupils of this man trained 
themselves to do what he commanded ; the pupils of the 
other knew that if they did what was right the teacher 
was satisfied. 

Now all teachers will say, ‘“‘ Why, I aim to have the pu- 
pils doright.” Nevertheless, the training given by very 
many of these teachers is very defective. What is the 
aim? may be asked. If the reply is a good school, viz., 
industry and the acquirement of certain knowledge, then 
such a teacher ranks with the first one described. Ifthe 
reply is, to train the will to obey the conscience, or the 
sense of duty, then the teacher ranks with the second one 
described. Such a teacher looks upon the work and dis- 
cipline of a school as affording an opportunity to form 
moral character. 

And it must be borne in mind that those in whom 





character is formed are studious and industrious ; the 
greater includes the less. The difference between these 
two classes of teachers lies in what is made the com- 
manding object. “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” says Jesus, and consider other things 
as secondary. Soin the school the pupil’s rule is, “I 
must do those things that ought to be done, and be- 
sides get all the knowledge I can.” 

Now, we do not say that all the work of the first 
teacher was wasted. There was a great good resulting 
from the obedience he exacted. 

The habit of unquestioning obedience to rightful 
authority is one of the attainments of a properly edu- 
cated person. One of the worst signs of the times is 
the questioning of authority of the parent and teacher. 
As we said, the order and industry in the second school 
was equal to that in the first; the excellence and su- 
periority of it resulted from his forming in his pupils 
habits of free and cheerful obedience from a sense of 
right and duty. 

We will suppose that all will agree that the second 
teacher presents the example to be followed. The 
question then will be, ‘ How form the moral character?” 

We reply in brief: “Train the pupil (1) to attend 
regularly ; (2) to come with punctuality; (8) to be neat 
in person and keep possessions neat ; (4) to be accurate 
in statement, calculations, drawing, writing, etc.; (5) 
to be quiet and non-interfering ; (6) to be industrious ; 
(7) to be obedient ; (8) to be truthful ; (Y) to be polite ; 
(10) to be just. 

The superior teacher aims to have the pupil attain 
these objects of his own free will, as a preference, 
choosing them before other objects. And he will ac- 
quire a desire for them if the habit is formed of doing 
them from a high and moral motive. 


we 
Dr. Hall’s Ideal School. 


By J. U. BARNARD, Kansas City, Mo. 


There are many kinds of teachers, differing in mental 
make-up no less thanin physical organization. In train- 
ing, scholarship, judgment, and skill the variety is no 
less striking. But in professional spirit and motive 
there are the most delicate shades of differences, rang- 
ing from the most sordid to the most philanthropic, 
from those never touched by professional sentiment to 
those who most profoundly study education and its prin- 
ciples. 

First, there are those who never get beyond the mer- 
cenary motive. These places could be filled with more 
profit to the people by some others of a better spirit. 
The thought of improvement or efficiency never enters 
their minds, as their main concern is centered in secur- 
ing their monthly stipend with the smallest amount of 
outlay. For this class there is absolutely no hope; they 
are beyond the reach of regenerating influences. 

Second, there are those more efficient than the former 
clase, but who are contented to follow along the beaten 
track, easily convincing themselves at every point that 
they can do better service by absolutely refusing to take 
up modern ideas and plans. They are willing that 
others shall try the experiments and work out the prob- 


*Address before the State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 26, rgor, 
slightly abridged. 
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lems of education, claiming that they will adopt them 
when it has been demonstrated that they are wise and 
efficient. It is needless to say that these people never 
make any progress, never see anything better than the 
“ good old way.” 

Third, a class composed of those who breathe the 
spirit of progress and advancement. They believe that 
there may. be better things, and they never allow them- 
selves to settle down with the conviction that they have 
reached the highest possible standard. With them the 
achievement of one victory prepares the way for others. 
They realize that definite conclusions are reached by 
studying the educational problems and by supplement- 
ing that study with wise tests and experiments. To 
this class belong many of the most thoughtful men and 
women in the profession; men and women who study 
the broader questions of education, and who evolve from 
their thought and demonstrate by the tests they apply, 
many of the most valuable theories concerning teaching 
and training. To this class must be given large credit 
for the marked improvements that have been wrought 
within the last quarter of a century or more. They are 
willing to listen to the man who has a message, and they 
‘ are unwilling to stand in the way of any movement 
which promises better results. 

Fourth, there are the philosophers in education—the 
men and women who study the child and aim to formu- 
late the fundamental doctrines of education. They may 
experiment and they may waste some time and possibly 
make mistakes, but they arrive at better conceptions 
and ideals and greater economy in the administration 
of school systems. They are the leaders in educational 
thought, and while they are not always applauded in 
their views, they present us with high conceptions and 
point the way to greater achievements. To this class 
belong John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and others. 

In the article in the September Forum to which we 
are to direct attention in this paper, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall describes what he denominates “The Ideal School 
as Based on Child Study.” 

Before beginning the discussion of his main issues he 
devotes one or two paragraphs to the contention that 
there are those “who would be better in mind, body, 
and morals if they knew no school.” I must say that I 
have not been able to bring myself to this position. 

The Kindergarten. 

The ideal school will have a kindergarten, organized 
and furnished with a view to securing such mental and 
physical equipment as will produce the largest present 
growth and make possible the greatest progress in the 
future. The child needs at this early stage of its life 
several years of direction and guidance. A training of 
the physical powers, or to put it more strongly, the dé- 
velopment of a physical basis, is essential to future suc- 
cess, and the larger labor of the kindergartner should 
be directed to this end. The child is now getting close 
to nature and is constantly striving to learn something 
of her secrets. The physical basis of mental action is 
weak and needs development and stimulation. The 
mind is alert, and in proportion as the means thru which 
the mind expresses itself are strengthened and made 
useful—in that proportion does the child make genuine 
progress. The question is often raised whether the 
kindergarten by its present methods and courses does 
not appeal too strongly to the mental life of the child. 
For some years many of our strongest men have been 
speaking the word of caution upon this point, claiming 
that there should be less exercise of the discriminating 
faculty and more genuine spontaneity. ll delicate 
finger manipulations should be avoided as no child at 
this age spontaneously employs them. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall claims that “the child needs more mother and less 
teacher; more of the educated nurse, and less of the 
metaphysician. We must largely eliminate, and partly 
reconstruct,” he says, “the mother plays, while trans- 
forming and vastly enlarging the repertory of the gifts 
and occupations.” 
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The First Two Years at School. 


The first well marked period of the child’s develop- 
ment includes the first eight years of its life, closing 
with the first two years of real school life. During this 
time there is a very rapid growth of the brain and other 
physical organs. Indeed so rapid has been the develop- 
ment of the former organ that it about reaches its normal 
size and attains its greatest weight during this period. 
The brain is early called into serious exercise and this in- 
crease in store is to meet this demand for growing 
strength. We need to learn more fully that many of 
the cases of duilness have their basis in the physical 
and not in the mental or moral nature. “The child 
needs strong nerves, tough muscles, good motor centers, 
good eyes,” and other sense organs; and the proper ex- 
ercise of these brings strength and compactness of 
brain. 

While much has been done in the past few years in 
working out the specific methods which apply to this 
period, there is much more of progress in store for the 
future. Dr. Hall makes a radical suggestion in claiming 
that “writing and even reading, for instance, should be 
neglected in our system before eight, and previous school 
work should focus on stories, the study of nature, and 
education by play and other activities.” While this plan 
would requireal mosta complete transformation of the work 
of the first two years of school, yet I amready to say that 
there is something of value in the suggestions. I am quite 
well satisfied that we are now giving entirely too much 
time to the mechanical processes used in the first and 
second years of the course. But I cannot agree that 
reading should be neglected at this time, tho I do be- 
lieve that we have not yet learned the best methods of 
teaching the subject. Reading should be stripped of 
its present mechanical grind, and by some means or 
method we should get hold of the real activities of the 
child, and he should be filled with an interest akin to 
that which inspires him in his play. Nature study, 
geography, reading myths and fables, language study, 
play, self-activity,— combine them and work out by adue 
mixture the ideal course. 

I am ready to say that arithmetic may be omitted en- 
tirely from the first grade with infinite profit to the child. 
Every phase of abstract arithmetic should be omitted 
from the second year of the course also, and only such 
as can be illustrated by concrete methods should be 
undertaken at all. It is true that we sometimes hypno- 
tize ourselves into believing that our children are making 
rapid progress in number work, but when you have taken 
out everything which partakes of the mechanical, every- 
thing which smacks or smells of the rubbish, it will be 
found that very little remains. 

The Elementary School Period. 

The second school period to which attention is 
directed is the juvenile, of about four years, from eight 
or nine to twelve or thirteen. There can be no dispute 
as to the importance of these yearsas the time for fixing 
the mental life and habits ofthe child. Inits best sense 
this is a formative period—a time for the development 
of correct traits of character and for teaching proper 
doctrines of life. This is a period for comparative rest 
for the physical, the growth being slow and the changes 
being confined to the less obtrusive. While this is true 
there is large gain in the mental fiber; the intellectual 
vitality increases and the activity is more intense and 
constant. The bodily powers attain greater solidity and 
compactness of structure, and as a consequence the 
child is better able to resist fatigue and disease and is 
endowed with a higher degree of endurance. His mus- 
cles are capable of greater use and they are more accur- 
ate in their manipulations. 

Dr. Hall wisely claims ‘‘that this period should be 
mainly devoted to drill, habituation, and mechanism.” 
The earnest work of the school begins now, and the 
child is able for serious mental labor. The senses are 
active. The external world stimulates the powers to 
most accurate perceptions. He does not look in» ard, 
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but outward, and he learns facts without much regard 
to their causes. He is occupied with an effort to master 
his environment. 

Now is the time to train verbal memory to its highest 
attainments. Under the workings of our present plans 
and systems memory is not so carefully trained as it 
should be. Retention is almost as easy as observation, 
and memory-images accumulate with amazing rapidity, 
thus preparing for reflection and thought. And it must 
not be forgotten that there can be no genuine thinking 
until there has been a laying “by in store” of the ele- 
mentsof knowledge. The thought faculty depends upon 
sense perception and memory, because these must fur- 
nish the materials of thought. The weak memories of 
our time speak loudly of the most evident neglect in this 
period of the child’s life. 

Discipline of mind from training to proper habits of 
thought, the development of a healthy desire for knowl- 
edge, and the inuring of the child against the discour- 
agements which appear at this time are possible achieve- 
ments during these years. 

The subjects of study are about the same as those 
usually prescribed for the grades, with a few doubtful 
additions and as many modifications. The additions 
which Dr. Hall suggests are Latin, Greek, and the 
modern languages. As this is the memory period it can- 
not be denied that the forms involved in learning the 
elementary phases of the languages could be easily 
gotten, but it cannot be claimed that the child at this 
age can possibly get any valuable knowledge of the real 
principles of language ; and it seems to methat the time 
can be more profitably spent in the study of mother- 
tongue and in getting possession of other tools of 
thought. There are other subjects which are better 
adapted possibly to this stage of progress which take 


hold of the child’s mind and awaken more fully the activ- 


ities which result in culture. 

A goodly number of educators admit that the arith- 
metics should be greatly reduced in the quantity of sub- 
ject matter, and that the character of much of the 
material should be radically changed ; yet most of us go 
on grinding out the same grist of impractical and un- 
profitable things. In exceptional cases there is some 
evidence of a breaking away from beloved custom and 
tradition, but “the time-honored fish of our youthful 
days ; the curiously proportioned fish whose tail was as 
long as his head and half his body,” is still on duty in 
many localities. And that wonderful tribe of district 
fathers who sent terror to the heart of the new school- 
master by the “‘sums ’ which they propounded for solu- 
tion, has not entirely disappeared from the land. 

Dr. Hall suggests that geography be reduced to “one- 
fourth or even one-eighth of its present volume.” This 
you may say would be a radical change, and so it would, 
but when we consider that the advanced geography used 
in the schools contains from seven hundred to eight 
hundred ordinary sized pages, we must admit that there 
is much of reason in the demand. An additional idea how- 
ever should go with the suggestion and that is, thatit be 
entirely reorganized with different basic ideas and new 
aims and ends. Nothing else in the curriculum at this 
time brings such small returns in culture and knowledge 
as the geography of the schools; and nothing involves 
so much of real waste of time and energy. The old 
plans for teaching it should be cast aside and more 
rational ideas concerning it should be adopted. Why 
teach the scraps of a dozen sciences thrown together 
largely without unity of principle and harmony of 
materials? 

Never before has there been such astrong demand for 
bringing the child into touch with the commercial and 
industrial world. Conditions have changed, the forces 
of civilization have shifted, new materials for training 
have been found, and the school must be so adjusted as 
to utilize all that society can give for the education of 
the children. 

A few ‘of the best teachers are trying to work out 
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a scientific treatment of principles which shall eliminate 
all foreign subjects and put into correct form a body of 
legitimate geographical facts. Thru geography the 
chil! should be introduced into the activities of the 
race, while he is at the same time of course made ac- 
quainted with the objects of nature which immediately 
surround him. . 

The teachers who are thus striving for a better way 
in this subject may be grouped into two classes, viz.: 
those who make physiography the basis for the study, 
and those who make industry and commerce the funda- 
mental ideas. Just at this time the larger number be- 
long possibly to the first class, but this is accounted for 
largely by: the fact that their position is but slightly 
removed from that occupied by the authors of most of 
our text books on the subject. But within ten years 
from this time physiography will be eliminated from our 
elementary geographies as a controlling, basic principle, 
while at the same time geography will be presented in 
its relations to man’s interests. 

Some of the old geographies, recently issued as new 
editions, have gotten to the definition of new or modern 
geography, but they proceed along the same old lines 
with here and there an interesting topic on industry. 

Industry and commerce or similar themes will be made 
the unifying ideas of this subject, as they are now con- 
sidered in some of the best schools in the country. 
Local ideas, the products of the soil, the mine, and the 
factory form the starting point, as these furnish the 
concrete basis for the study. At a later stage the 
means and processes for handling these products 
give rise to other principles. Instead of making 
place-geography the principal thing, and instead of 
converting the geography class into an excursion 
party to hunt out in imagination every obscure 
place on the globe, as is often done, the child is intro- 
duced into the real activities of the business world. It 
is infinitely better that the child should know where 
iron is found, where it is prepared for use, how and why 
it is transported from mines to smelters, and the part it 
plays in the industry of the world, than it is to know 
the name of obscure cities. The child will get more 
out of the study of the farm with the various grain 
belts, centers of commerce and their relative value to 
man, than he will get by the months of study which he 
usually gives to the abstract consideration of the scraps 
of science found in our so-called “advanced geogra- 
phies.” Wheat and corn, iron and coal, cotton and lum- 
ber, stock and its products, and kindred themes, studied 
in a systematic way, involving transportation, climate, 
&c., will bring to the child more of the geography of the 
United States than can be learned in any other way. 
He has gotten all the place-geography that he needs, 
has been made acquainted with the necessary facts of 
physiograpby, knows much of climate and climatic con- 
ditions, and in addition he has learned many other points 
of valuable knowledge,—and during the whole of the 
time he has been intensely interested in the study. It 
may he further stated that there can be no doubt as to 
the educational value of such a method of study, stim- 
ulating the mind as it does to the highest healthy activ- 
ity and giving as results the greatest refinement and 
the most valuable culture, with a great saving of time 
to the pupil. 

If some one shouid claim that this is not geography, 
then my reply would be, ‘‘Call it by some other name if 
you wish but put it in the place of geography.” 

That the “‘culture epoch” theory may be carried to a 
hurtful extreme is shown in the position taken by Dr. 
Hall in his discussion of the language work of the 
grades, when he says “‘that much that we call slang 
has its place. We do not know,” he says, 
“‘ what slang to teach or how to teach it, but we ought 
to give the best of it an important place.” And why 
does he take such a position? His answer is that it “‘is 
realy a revival of English in.its most formative stage.” 
Using the words of another it may be said in reply that 
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“we cannot teach or withhold anything at any period 
of the child’s development simply because the race did 
or did not learn it at a supposed corresponding period.” 
(N. E. A., p. 581.) It may be advisable for the student 
of language, the scholar, to study slang that we may 
know more of the history of words and of their etymol- 
ogy, but it seems to be contrary to the best pedagogical 
principles to urge that children should be allowed to 
adopt words andforms of expression which are not sanc- 
tioned by the laws and principles of good usage. There 
are enough words in the language,— simple, appropriate, 
and forceful,—to meet all the needs of the child mind 
for expression, and the slang of our time should not be 
recognized or encouraged. Place the child where he 
can hear correct forms of language, and let him read 
the purest literature, and there can be no question as 
to the force and correctness of the language he will use. 

The ideal elementary school will include one or more 
forms of manual training. Sloyd or some other form 
of wood work, domestic science in some shape, will prob- 
ably begin about the fifth grade. Its purpose will be, 
not the making of artists or artisans, not the attain- 
ment of the purely practical, but such training of the 
powers and activities as will enable the child to reach 
the highest development. 

The High School Period. 

It is barely possible that some of our modern edu- 
cators place too much stress upon the period of adoles- 
cence; and yetit must be admitted by every student 
of child growth that there are problems here which call 
for serious thought. At some time during the ten 
years of this period the child enters upon a new life, de- 
manding and requiring new methods, incentives, and 
aims. Skill, accuracy, and grace are not developed 
with any degree of fullness. There is less of mechan- 
ism, more of individuality; there is a quick perception 
of external impressions, but assimilation and elaboration 
work only slowly and imperfectly. As time passes the 
changes which take place develop more definite ability 
for the more substantial kinds of work, and everything 
suggests a new system of training and discipline. Many 
of the appeals which moved the child at an earlier date 
are no longer effective. Imagination is stronger than 
before, and the boy begins to assume the attributes of 
the developed man. Pride, self-conceit, and confidence 
assert a controlling influence, tho they may be of the 
less obtrusive kind. 

The school training at this stage of life‘is given by 
the high school, and it is well that the pupil can be 
transferred to an institution whose methods and plans 
of work and whose schemes for government and discip- 
line differ materially from those which prevail in the 
graded school. With a few possible modifications as to 
system and a few adjustments as to the execution of 
plans, the American high school is well suited to serve 
the youth of the present day. 

Dr. Hall in his article criticises quite severely the 
teachers of the high school for their lack of professional 
spirit and want of interest in school problems. Of the 
present-day high school he says: “Its functions are 
partly those of preparatien for college, and are partly 
shaped by the mere momentum of the lower grades. 
The high school has lost its independence, and of all 
stages and grades has least interest in the large prob- 
lems of education, namely, what to teach and how, in 
order to develop the nascent periods during the teens 
and to save powers now new-born in most profusion, 
but sure to be atrophied or perverted if not studied with 
tact and federated with individual adaptation.” That 
they have abandoned all initiative, refuse to study the 
needs of their pupils, take little interest in education, 
knowing nothing of its larger meaning, and caring but 
little for the work of the lower grades, are other charges 
which he makes. ‘For such teachers,” he says, “the 


task is simply to convert their pupils into freshmen, and 
they await with hope or fear the assignment of their 
stint in the form of college requirements.” 


If such 
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things be true, and there may be some truth in them, 
then there is need of some reforming power to arouse 
these people from their lethargy that their eyes may be 
opened to the problems which are theirs. No one grade 
of school can occupy the place of a mere link and at 
the same time meet the requirements of its existence, 
for each is charged with specific duty and power. 

For some years the colleges and universities have 
been growing more and more independent and possibly 
less reasonable in their requirements for college en- 
trance, and there may be much of excuse and justifica- 
tion offered for the present obedient attitude of the 
high schools. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in a recent issue said in speak- 
~~ of a certain Association of Colleges and Preparatory 

chools: 


“Strictly high school problems are tolerantly enough ac- 
corded a place on the program now and then, but they are 
considered rather a bore unless they refer to college prepara- 
tion. One chief purpose of the most recent meeting held at 
Syracuse during Thanksgiving week was apparently to let the 
collected preparatory school people know what college presi- 
dents and professors expected of them.” 


I am quite sure that high schools were not established 
for the specific purpose alone of preparing pupils for 
higher institutions, but also for the fullest training of 
the youth for a period of four years. The high school 
course should be viewed in its relations to the child’s 
fullest development, and it should be regarded as a 
means for the greatest mental training and the highest 
discipline of character,—the perfection of the individual. 
When these ends have been attained the pupil has been 
prepared for his place in society and at the same time 
there has been nothing lost in the way of breadth and 
depth of culture. If a child thus educated and trained 
is not fitted to enter college or university according to 
the standards erected, then these institutions should 
cnange their standards and prepare to take the product 
as they find it. The teachers in the high school should 
be teachers of the youth, teachers of boys and girls, and 
not of subjects. The thing to know profoundly is the 
child,—his powers and reeds, mental and physical; his 
relations to society and state,-—and it must follow that 
the means and methods will be worked out with sufficient 
success and accuracy. 


GST 


Parent, School, and Teacher. 
By AGNES CAMERON. 


The factors in the education preblem are the parent 
and teacher, the child, the home, the school, the church, 
society in the aggregate, and back of them all the first 
great cause, and all these factors are active and re-act- 
ive. 

Let us go back in the history of the race to a time 
when the teacher had no existence. Each parent taught 
his own children as a matter of course, just as he ground 
his own meal and made his own clothing; each family 
in matters of education, as in every line of domestic 
labor, was a unit by itself. Times and manners changed 
and gradually the workers in the world’s economy real- 
ized that by a division of labor better results could be 
secured with a saving of time. One man now grinds the 
corn, another turns tailor, a third is shoemaker in com- 
mon. So, by a natural process, one parent, as his share 
of the common work, undertook to teach for a certain 
number of hours a day with his own children the 
children of his neighbors, the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. The teacher for a set time did a 
certain direct, specific, and limited work for the parent. 
Let us turn our field-glass from the past to the present, 
and what do we see? For one thing, the parent as an 
active factor in the equation educational] has reduced his 
personal responsibility nearly to zero. And, as he has 
been successively slipping off one burden of responsibil- 
ity after another, the teacher, urged by society at large 
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(i. e., parents in the aggregate), has picked them up. 
To-day an impartial observer would think that the 
five hours of school was the only period of a child’s 
mental activity, that he remained comatose for the rest 
of his time—for everyone with a teaching mission makes 
his demand of the child during these five teaching hours. 
The doctor, the preacher, the moral reformer,the special- 
ist of varieties manifold each demands that his particular 
hobby shall be accorded a place on our school program. 
Long ago the medical men decided that the welfare of 
the country demanded that a regular system of physical 
training should be introduced into our public schools. 
lt was done. It is not long since a meeting of the evan- 
_ gelical clergy in the New England states decided that 
morals must be taught in our schools. They recom- 
mended a series of set homilies to be delivered by the 
teacher in daily installments. The reverend gentlemen 
seemed to think that morality is to be inculcated by 
preaching, a not unnatural conclusion, perhaps, for 
preachers to arrive at, but the implication that morality 
is not now taught is calculated to startle the thoughtful 
teacher. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are old-fashioned. 
They can wait. 

Last year this local council of women were all agog 
for domestic science. When I, opening my eastern 
windows which look towards the sun, saw the procession 
of cooking stoves and stew pans, carpenters’ benches 
and jack planes heading for the school-room door, I 
lifted up a feeble wail for mercy. In this whole council 
of women I found no friend. I was anathema and ultra- 
conservative. I was unprogressive and lazy. Did I 

’ know that cooking was a good thing, a most necessary 
thing? And shouldn’t the school course be enriched? 

Again, this British Columbia of ours is a new coun- 
try. Says one superintendent of education: ‘‘The 
children should be taught agriculture. You see the 
little fellows will study all about soils, and weeds, and 
ensilage, and the raising of prize stock and the rotation 
of crops; and then they will go home and round the 
family table they will let fall crumbs of knowledge 
which their fathers will pick up and afterwards reduce 
to practice in their daily lives; and so wisdom and 
knewledge will increase.” This argument was used in 
sober earnest, and the people who used it had the power, 
and the subject of agriculture was added to our school 
course and the text-books were put into the hands of 
the children; but, alas, the books had been compiled for 
Ontario, and they told of Ontario soils and warned 
against Ontario weeds, and, somehow, neither teacher 
nor farmer seemed to be able to adjust them to the 
longitude of British Columbia, and so agriculture 
dropped out of the course. 

Sewing guilds and Delsarte demonstrators clamor for 
the chance to enrich our programs, while piping in be- 
tween them is heard the siren voice of the tonic sol-fa- 
ist. You can’t open your school-room door for a breath 
of fresh air without having someone with a mission fall 
in. The boys are assailed with rope-splicing and fret- 
sawing at recess, and when it rains dry-land swimming 
is taught them in the basement. 

One of the most difficult phases of the teachers’ pro- 
fession is the fact that the teacher more than any other 
worker is at the mercy of theorists. No one gets more 
gratuitous advice than she does. Everyone you meet is 
willing to tell you how todo your work. City editors, 
when they run short of subjects for the Sunday sermon- 
ette, just turn their attention to ‘“‘ those well-paid and 
certainly not overworked teachers.” “Children are not 
patriotic,” they say, ‘‘and the teacher is to blame.” 
For the most part the teacher (who is of a long-suffer- 
ing race) accept the editor’s reproof, plunges wildly into 
Ladysmith and Mafeking processions, marshals her 
pupils into triumphal columns, drags the feeble from 
under horses’ hoofs, and in defence of her charges en- 
gages in hand to hand conflicts with mobs and trampling 
hordes. And the parents view the conflict from afar 
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off, and smile approval from sheltered coigns of vantage; 
while the editor leans back in his carriage and thinks 
what a grand thing patriotism is. 

Some of these things I know to be good in themselves, 
and the rest may be. But that is not the question 
which confronts us. Five hours is a period of time with 
mathematical limitations. You can’t crowd something 
new into it, without crowding something old out. Al- 
ready the ground-work subjects have suffered of neces- 
sity. We have “enriched” our course at the expense of 
thoroness. 

The real teacher longs and hungers to do real teach- 
ing. Give her a chance and see how willingly she will 
throw off the shackles of grind and cram. Look back 
over your own school days. Who was the teacher for 
whom you entertained the kindliest feelings—the. one 
who most influenced your life? It wasn’t that teacher 
who held you off at arm’s length, and in allopathic doses 
administered the school course to you straight. It was 


. the one who got at your inner self and let you see a lit- 


tle out of his own in the process. Children of this gen- 
eration are losing something that nothing else in this 
world can supply. Their busy,overcrowded school livestare 
robbing them of that direct mother-influence which be- 
longed to us of the last generation of children. Edu- 
cating children in the mass has its advantages, but it is 
the family, not the fifty childrenin a school grade which 
forms the unit of national greatness, and God’s own 
plan is the family plan. A mother can, if she will, do 
more in foundation character building for the child in 
those first and only years when she represents to him 
the law of life, than any teacher can ever hope to do 
afterwards. Mothers are queer. There are some inex- 
plicable points about them. I have studied the subject 
(from an exoteric standpoint) for years and there are 
some things that I cannot understand. One is the at- 
titude of that mother who, when you are trying with all 
earnestness to strengthen the moral fiber of her child 
thrusts herself in between that child and the natural 
consequences of his own acts with a note of this tenor: 
‘Miss Cameron, please excuse Johnny for being late, 
excuse him for his home work; don’t keep him in after 
school, don’t punish him for anything at any time. Let 
him out of school at half-past two, excuse him for all 
delinquencies, past, present, and to come, shut your 
eyes to everything that is wrong, take pretence for per- 
formance, and in short, Miss €ameron, make yourself 
one of a partnership of three to call wrongright and 
right wrong.” The action of this mother (and her 
name is Legion, for she is many) is the cruelest folly. 
It must result in keen disappointment and undoing when 
the child learns in the sterner school of the world of 
men and women that surely and without one deviation 
does the great Father enforce His rule, ‘‘ As a man 
sows, so must he reap.” 

I Kave little sympathy with that school of educators 
who would remove from a child’s path all difficulties, 
and make it ever for him plain sailing. The tendency 
to sentimentalism in our age is, I know, constantly seek- 
ing excuses for not doing unpleasant things. Text- 
books and school journals tell us how to keep our pupils 
wide awake and interested so that they may need no 
rules. This may be very pleasant for the time being for 
all concerned, but there is no discipline in it. There 
are hard duties in citizenship, and the habit of always 
expecting to be pleased and interested while a child, does 
not help the man or woman to do earnest work in hard 
places. There can be no discipline unless the child 
learns to do unpleasant things because they are right. 


*Part of a paperread!by Miss Cameron, principal of South 
Public School, Victoria, British Columbia, before the last annual 
meeting of the ‘‘ National Council of the Women of Canada.” 


TP 
A meeting of the New York Educational Council held last 
Saturday, will be reported in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


next week. 
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Anarchy and the Public Schools.* 


By J. L. HENDERSON, Tyler, Texas. 


When Madam Rowland, the beautiful daughter of 
France, was being hurried to the guillotine, she looked 
up at the statue of liberty and exclaimed: “O liberty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

How different are the interpretations of the meaning 
of the word liberty! About it, as a center, have re- 
volved the hopes and fears, the most iniquitous battles 
and glorious victories, the most hideous crimes, and the 
proudest aspirations of every age. 

Winkelried, gathering the Austrian spear points to 
his breast, at Sempach, was a wonderful contrast to the 
- Italian anarchist stabbing to death the empress of Aus- 
tria; yet both deeds were done in the name of liberty. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, drifting out of the English chan- 
nel, and Lord Roberts, steaming southward, at the head 
of the flower of the English army, call up different emo- 


tions; yet both expeditions claimed to be in search of. 


liberty. A drunkard, when asked to assist in voting the 
saloon out of a city, replied that such an act would de- 
stroy his liberty; a glance at the sky-lights in his hat, 
his ragged clothes, naked elbows, and half-bare feet, 
showed that he had too much liberty for his physical 
welfare. Nations, states, cities, and individuals, may 
have too much so-called liberty. 

Law, not liberty, is the greatest creation of the eter- 
nal God. The only true liberty is liberty within the 
law. 

A country without social laws may have a kind of lib- 
erty; but who of us would favor a “ Bleeding Kansas,” 
or a “ Neutral Ground”? 

Marvelous is law in the physical world! 

“The very law which melds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course.” 

Should a planet break from its orbit, it would become 
an anarchist, and be lost forever. 

In the domain of intellect, ‘from the conorete to the 
abstract,” “from the known to the unknown,” are laws 
sufficiently broad for the development of babe and phil- 
osopher. When the mind breaks the laws of logic, rea- 
soning becomes fallacious. 

In the spiritual life, “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you,” is alaw good enough for earth 
and heaven. When any individual breaks the Golden 
Rule he is out of tune with the Infinite. 

The intellectual anarchist ultimately becomes a luna- 
tic or a maniac; the social anarchist reaches his zenith 
as a bomb-thrower and assassin; the spiritual anarchist, 
Lucifer-like, will be hurled from the presence of him 
who made law and love’s order. 

In 1894 President Carnot of France fell by the hand 
of an assassin; in 1898 Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
was stabbed to death while passing thru Switzerland; in 
1900 King Humbert of Italy fell a victim; last, and 
nearest to us, William McKinley, president of the United 
States, was shot, in the Temple of Music, at. Buffalo. 

It now seems time that we should awake from leth- 
argy and deal with this fire-brand of anarchy. To do 
this, let us examine the breeding grounds of anarchists 
and learn the causes of their existence. 

The London Outlook says: “The anarchist is mostly a 
youth of low intellectual type.” Charities, a New York 
paper, whose editor has a close acquaintance with slum 
conditions, declares that, “There is no cure for anarchy 
but education.” A Dublin paper says: “ Anarchism, no 
doubt, is the product of lands watered with the tears of 
afflicted peoples--Italy, Poland, and Russia, these are its 
reinforcing greunds.” 

Based on these statements, let us assume that ignor- 
ance and oppression are the causes of anarchism, and 
examine its strongholds with this assumption. 


* Address delivered before the Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
eiation, at Waco, Texas, December 27, 1901. 
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In an official report of the schools of southern Italy, 
we find tne following: ‘‘ In the rural communes there is 
not a single case of decent premises that could contain 
fifty pupils. The non-classified school buildings are, in 
fact, stables, where the noise of animals there gathered, 
such as oxen, donkeys, sheep, chickens, etc., constitutes 
a great distraction.” Theinspector says: “I found the 
pupils to be dirty in their persons and wearing dirty 
clothing.” The report continues with facts too loath- 
some for reproduction in this hearing. 

The following statistics on illiteracy are found in a 
report of the United States commissioner of education: 
Illiteracy, among recruits of the Italian army, varies 
from 40 to63 percent. Of those applying for mar- 
riage certificates, 49 per cent. are illiterate. In Euro- 
pean Russia, 63 per cent. of the army recruits can neither 
read nor write. In Poland 82 per cent. are illiterate. 

Of the entire population, illiterates, in Russia, com- 
pose 70 per cent.; in Italy, 84 per cent.; in the United 
States, 13 per cent.; in England, 6 per cent.; in Ger- 
many, less than 1 per cent. 

Suggestive, is it not, that the greatest illiteracy, 
among civilized nations, is found in the hot-beds of an- 
archy and the incubators of assassins? We believe that 
statistics show that ignorance is the mother of anarchy. 
And, if ignorance is its mother, oppression is its father. 

Italy, with her ignorance, pays higher taxes than any 
other European nation. Russians, ground under the 
heel of a despotic monarchy, cry for mercy, and receive 
banishment as their reward. Poland, writhing in the 
iron hands of despotism, asks to educate her children, 
and is denied. Some Polish boys were recently ar- 
rested because they were found studying the Polish lan- 
guage. 

We recite these facts to prove that ignorance and op- 
pression are co-existent with anarchy in its most vicious 
form. 

Were all anarchists in Europe, easier would we be. 
But not so. From Polish, Russian, and Italian hatch- 
wie death-dealing fiends are scattering thruout the 
world. 

The United States is guarding with tireless vigilance 
its citizenship against the bubonic plague; but, with 
outstretched arm, the statue of liberty, in New York 
harbor, is welcoming to our shores Europeans of every 
kith and kind. We believe that ic is full time to close 
the flood gates against vicious foreign population. We 
believe that it is time for our law-makers to give some 
new instructions to the statue of liberty. 

But exclusion alone will not suffice. The disease of 
anarchy has already seized upon the vitals of our na- 
tion. We may exclude the infected spirits of other 
lands, but the pernicious seed already sown will still re- 
main. 

Anarchy in this land of liberty, you say? Yes, an- 
archy in this land of too much liberty! Liberty to op- 
press labor, liberty to corrupt the ballot, liberty to tra- 
duce the law, liberty to be ignorant. 

Oppression the father and ignorance the mother of 
anarchy are raising a family beneath the stars and 
— Let us destroy the mother and the race will be 
ended. 

We believe that the antidote for anarchy is education, 
yes, compulsory education. Why leave boys and girls 
on the streets to grow up in ignorance of the govern- 
ment which shields them? Thieves, anarchists, and as- 
sassins, need no better recruits than little street 
“bums.” Let us drive these little dashing spirits into 
the schools, and turn their faces toward goals of useful 
manhood and womanhood. 

But we may have compulsory education and public 
schools and still send forth anarchists. 

Did you ever see forty little anarchists and an indi- 
vidual called a school teacher in one room? A school is 
an epitome of the state—of the nation. Tyrannical 
government in the school will produce anarchists faster 
than tyrannical government in the nation. Disgust pu- 
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pils with rules of scheel and, when older, they will tend 
to criticise all rules, even the laws of the nation. Once 
taught to love school government, they will be obedient 
subjects of national government. 

Give us plenty of school government, and make it so 
just and equitable that every child may see its fairness. 
Make it ever so fair, you say, and still we will have law- 
breakers. Yes, possibly so, but law-breakers will be- 
come fewer as school teachers become more efficient. 

To purify government we must begin at the fountain- 

‘head. This fountain-head is not at Washington; it is 
in the homes and school-houses scattered thruout the 
states and territories of this nation. Educate the chil- 
dren properly, and the law-makers of the next genera- 
tion will expunge iniquitous laws from the statutes. 
Teach children to respect Jaw and order in the home 
and school, and the seeds of anarchy will be destroyed. 

Contemporary with the birth of our high-hatted, 
starry-coated Uncle Samuel, lived and labored one of 
the best friends humanity ever possessed. Henry Pes- 
talozzi “‘lived like a beggar in order to teach beggars to 
live like men.” He was the father of popular education, 
the bulwark of popular government. 

We would like our Uncle Samuel to write a speech 
and, standing on the top of the highest mountain in the 
United States, speak it loud enough for the nations of 
the earth to hear. We would have him spread his arms 
and drive every anarchist belonging to a foreign nation 
from his shores forever. Then, gathering his star- 
spangled banner about him, we would. have him say to 
every one of his children, “You must be educated;” 
and, writing the name of Pestalozzi with the immortal, 
we would have him lead in three cheers for the public 
schools, the salvation of the masses; then, in tones 
sweeter than those of the aged Nestor, we would have 
him commit his children to the care of efficient, conse- 
crated, patriotic, God-fearing teachers. 

Sr 


Can the Teacher Know too Much? 


The suggestion that a teacher can be too well edu- 
cated may seem rather a daring and dangerous one. 
Yet Arland D. Weeks, writing in the Educational Ga- 
zette for December on the query, “Can the Teacher 
Know tooMuch?” presents the thought in a way that is 
interesting even if not quite convincing. He says there 
are teachers that fail because they are too far above 
their pupils. Such teachers normally reach down to a 
certain point, and the pupils normally reach up to a cer- 
tain point. Often they fail to meet, and the separation 
widens till the teacher ceases to bean educator. Having 
mastered long ago all the little perplexities that baffle 
and confound the beginner, he cannot understand why 
such obvious truths and rules and interpretations should 
be stumbling blocks to the student ; and so he fails. 

“Is it not,” asks the writer, “a hindrance to imma- 
ture students to be instructed by teaehers whose 
training has been such that they bring to their pupils 
difficulties in the way of insufficient explanation, an ele- 
vation of treatment, and the almost inevitable passing 
over of elementary principles for difficulties which the 
beginner is totally unprepared for, and which mystify, 
confuse, and discourage? Specialized knowledge is not 
only unintelligible but is detrimental to the pupil whose 
first acquisition should be clear rudimentary truths. 
Details, learned allusions, critical comment, far-fetched 
erudition, and irrelevant data are exasperating and dis- 
heartening to those not yet prepared in first principles. 
A student will often give a fellow student better assist- 
ance than his teachers give. There is little doubt that 
a beginner in Latin would much prefer, and be more 
benefited by, instruction from a teacher of adequate but 
not excessive attainments in classical study than by a 
college professor or a graduate student long engaged in 
spying out the ten thousand trifles of specialized Latin 
scholarship.” ' 
The teacher, he adds, should, of course have a fund 
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of knowledge above the current needs of the class-room. 
O: acertain kind of knowledge—the result of experi- 
ence, travel, and cultivation—no teacher can have too 
much. 

But it is not necessary, in order to teach physics to 
beginners, or to lead a class thru Cesar, that the 
teacher should have devoted himself exclusively to phys- 
ical research for a long period, or have ever studied 
Latin in a graduate students’ seminary where months 
are spent in verifying a rule for the subjunctive or in 
establishing a spelling by means of exhaustive inspec- 
tion of the literary records of Rome. There must be 
an intellectual sympathy between the teacher and his 
class. Rightly to lead the students the teacher must 
for the time, be one of them, must see the difficulties as 
they see them, must, in short, have imagination sufficient 
to put himself in their places, and patience enough to 
wait the slower process of their understanding. 

It is very likely, the writer concludes, that in many 
positions in secondary schools, teachers of modest attain- 
ments are more successful than specialists would be. 
The mad rush for advanced degrees -has its limitations 
in relation to beneficial effects upon secondary education. 


we 
A School of Old New York. 


An interesting chapter in the educational history of 
New York is given in some old documents recently 
found by Mr. William S. Pelletreau, of the New York 
Historical Society, and sent by him to the Tribune. The 
first of these is as follows : 


“The Hamilton free school was first begun by the widow of 
General Alexander Hamilton, who procured a small house in 
the vicinity of Fort Washington, about twelve miles from the 
city of New York, where there were a number ef poor families 
and many children, the parents of whom were not able to pay 
for their education. She procured a teacher and books. ‘The 
number soon increased. It was soon found the house was too 
small. Mrs. Hamilton found the expense too much for her. 
Recourse was then had to the corporation for’ aid. They 
generously granted the sum of $400 with which a house was 
built, thirty by thirty-five feet, one story, and the necessary 
furniture provided. An application was made to the legisla- 
ture for a charter, trustees were named, and the school put 
upon the footing of the other free schools, under the name of 
the Hamilton free school. The number of children may be 
rated from forty to sixty upon an average.” 


With this is an “ Account Current” of the Hamilton 
free school with Valentine Nutter : 


“May 18, 1818. To William Sloane for building the Hamil- 
ton free school. $436.36; to a seal for said school, $10; copying 
the act, $1; building the foundation, $11; to 210 boards for 
lining inside of the building, $52.50; Crawford’s bill for put- 
ting up stove, carpenter’s bill, $35; sundries, nails and iron 
work, $1.75; cash to teacher, $5. The whole was $547.61. 
There was credited $400 from corporation ; cash from James 
Beekman, esq. $5, and cash from the trustees of fund, $106.50.” 


Sr 


At the ordination of Prof. Frank Knight Sanders, 
dean of the Yale Divinity schoo), the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
Munger took occasion to say some sharp things about 
the education of ministers. He declared that if tuition 
was free in the other departments of the university, it 
should be in the divinity school. Otherwise, not. The 
minister was too much coddled. There should be no 
favor shown his profession, because thus a favored class 
would be created. 

The Rev. Dr. Edwin Parker said there should be a 
change in the policy of giving financial aid. There 
were already tro many pitiful ministers for whom the 
church had no need. 

An interesting thing in connection with the ordina- 
tion was the ‘fact that Professor Sanders has been dean 
of the school since Oct. 23, without having been ordained 
a minister. It is another incident indicative of the 
changed spirit of Yale since the elevation of Dr. Hadley 
to the presidency. 
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President Hall on Present Tendencies. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark university, 
Worcester, Mass., addressed an audience of teachers and 
others at the assembly hall of the New York City Board 
of Education building last Saturday afternoon. The oc- 
casion was the last meeting of the Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers, an organization that after thirteen 
years of existence has found its work so well cared for 
by other and younger bodies that there has seemed to 
be no further use for it. The money remaining in the 
treasury was devoted to securiny the services of Dr. 
Hall and musicians for this last meeting. 

Dr. Hali’s theme was “Present Tendencies in Gram- 
mar and High Schools.” He said there were three things 
that seemed now to be threatening the schools and les- 
sening their usefulness. The first of these was the im- 
perfect training of teachers. It would be a good thing 
if all grades of educators were moved down the line a 
step or two. There were not ten college graduates in 
this country devoting themselves to the kindergarten, 
which needed the best talents that could be had. The 
tendency was to mere formality—toward examinations 
and recitations and feats of memory. There should be 
no recitation in the school-room, and students should 
study rather than committo memory. More knowledge: 
this should be the signal. The receptive powers of 
boys and girls on the verge of adolescence was not fully 
realized by the average teacher. 

The next dangerous tendency, Dr. Hall said, was the 
progressive feminization of the public schools. The pro- 
portion of women teachers has grown steadily till now 
the women constitute ninety-five per cent. of the entire 
body of instructors. No other country in the world em- 
ploys so large a proportion of women in the schools. 
Women are needed, for there are some things they can 
do in the school that men cannot do; but on the whole 
the tendency is a perilous one. Dr. Hall could not agree 
with the president of Bryn Mawr when she said that a 
glorious epoch was coming when women would monopo- 
lize the educational work of this country. 

The third peril, Dr. Hall declared, was institutional- 
ism. The great machinery of the modern school system 
was a triumph of uniformity and organization, but it 
should be the bone and not the entire body. The body 
and the soul of the system should be knowledge and 
power. 

He pleaded for the emancipation of the high school. 
The principle should be adopted that there can be no 
just examination of pupils except by the persons 
who have taught them. The high school teachers 
should have the authority to say when and how their 
pupils were ready for their college courses. 

Dr. Hall was glad to see that we have begun to put 
the whole brain to school. There was a time when only 
the memory was educated. Now we train the muscles, 
the eye, the nerves, the bodily powers as well as all the 
mental powers. Children should be taught to fear 
aright. He had no use for that kind of man who tries 
to sneak through the world without making enemies, 
and he had much admiration. for that sort of strenuous 
life that is capable of strong indignation. Children 
should be taught to get angry aright—angry at bad 
causes and bad men. Sympathy and pity need to be 
cultivated. We are progressing in that direction, for 
we are teaching the heart as well as the body and the 
brain. 

The great thing that women have done in the schools 
isin the way of individualization. Women have more 
love for persons than men have. A man is inclined to 
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think of the system as the important thing, and regard 
the children as mere atoms. 

Nature study is doing a great benefit, for the move- 
ment now recognizes that the classics came from na- 
ture’s mold, and that a child has a passionate inter- 
est in nature if it be only stirred a little. Too much 
stress has been laid on physics and chemistry. They 
are too cold and too exact. The dynamic things, the 
things that go, are of more value to the child. The 
increased attention to Latin is one of the causes of the 
diminished size of high school classes. 

There is one thing in the world that is really worth 
while, Dr. Hall said in conclusion, that is, the develop- 
ment of the growing child. All things shrink before 
that spectacle. Everything in life can be measured by 
one standard : has it contributed to bringing mankind 
up to a higher plane—to bettering the brain, the body, 
and the heart? 


we 
Death of Horace E. Scudder. 


In the death of Horace E. Scudder, formerly editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, educational literature, especially 
that for young people, loses one of its mostindefatigable 
workers. He died at Cambridge, Saturday, Jan. 11, after 
being in ill health for more than a year. He was a mem- 
ber of a representative New England family, noted for 
its ethical enthusiasm and its culture. He was gradu- 
ated from ;Williams college, in 1858, and his bent toward 
literature at once determined his vocation. 

From 1867 to 1870 he acted as editor of the Riverside 
Magazine, His interest in children was great, and his 
knowledge of juvenile literature exhaustive. He believed 
thoroly in bringing children into early contact with the 
best books, and it was largely due to his persistent ad- 
vocacy that the classics have been so generally intro- 
duced in the schools. 

When Mr. Aldrich retired from the editorship of the 
Atlantie Monthly Mr. Scudder assumed the duties of that 
position. His conduct of the Atlantic was in harmony 
with the traditions of Lowell, and it stood then, as now, 
for the best in American life and literature. He brought 
to his work an extensive and comprehensive knowledge 
of letters, and he had the friendship and respect of noted 
authors. After eight years’ service Mr. Scudder was 
succeeded by Bliss Perry. 

Among the best of Mr. Scudder’s books for children 
are ‘“‘Childhood in Literature and Art,” ‘‘Book of 
Fables,” “Book of Legends,” and “ Book of Folk Stories.” 
The “Bodley Books” were well received and widely 
read. He was also author of “Life of Noah Webster,” 
“Life of Bayard Taylor,” a “Biography of Washington,” 
and his latest work “The Life and Letters of James 
Russell Lowell,” which is considered by critics as the 
best book of biography published in recent years. 

Mr. Scudder was always interested in education. For 
many years he was a valued trustee of Williams college. 
He will be missed in many fields of effort. 


HF 
Superintendent Hamilton Injured. 


The thousands of friends of Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
of Allegheny county, Pa., will learn with sorrow that a 
serious accident has crippled him, almost putting an end 
to his life of faithful devotion to the interests of educa- 
tion. 

On January 14, in trying to board a moving train at 
Mills station, Braddock, he slipped from the icy step and 
fell under the wheels. Both legs were badly crushed, 
the right one being completely severed just below the 
knee. He was taken immediately to Mercy hospital 
where it was found necessary to amputate the left leg at 
the ankle. Mr. Hamilton mistook the train, which was 
running late, for the one he usually took to his office in 
Pittsburg. 

Mr. Hamilton has been superintendent of Allegheny 
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county for sixteen years and is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion next May. He has survived the shock remarkably 
well and manages to attend to all the more important 
business of his office. In a letter addressed to the 
directors of the county he announces that he is still a 
candidate and asks re-election on the grounds of his 
record and his fitness for the superintendency. In re- 
cent years Mr. Hamilton has been prominently before 
the N. E. A., and has been a leader in many educational 
movements. His enthusiastic efforts in behalf of the 
school library and the present compulsory attendance 
law are especially remembered in Pennsylvania. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is glad to be able to announce that 
Superintendent Hamilton’s recovery seems assured. 


I 


An Educational Calendar. 


It would be difficult to condense into the small space 
available on a calendar more useful information than is 
found on the American Book Company’s school calendar 
for 1902. This company issues such calendars every 
year, and teachers of all classes will find the current is- 
sue as valuable as its predecessors, and as attractively 
printed. 

There is a leaf for every month in the year, the first 
page of each containing the calendar itself with all its 
customary information about sun and moon and holidays, 
and the second page filled with statistics and other facts 
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which concern teachers every day of their working year. 
Among these are postal regulations, schedules of astro- 
nomical phenomena, the divisions of time, chronological 
tables of holidays, and of the principal events of the year 
1901, a roster of the United States government, import- 
tant ‘data concerning all the governments of the world, 
state and territorial statistics, educational statistics of 
states and leading cities, and much other matter of in- 
teresting character. 

These calendars may be had upor application to the 
American Book Company. 

It will be remembered that THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has 
several times published some of the valuable material to 
be found on the calendars. The tables given below are 
furnished thru the courtesy of the American Book Com- 
pany. 

Se 


The Polish. Whipping Affair. 


The Literary Digest for December 28 translates arti- 
cles from various European newspapers dealing with the 
recent flogging of the children at Wreschen, for their 
refusal, in accordance with the admonitions of their par- 
ents, to answer their religious instructors in German. 
The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says: “The Wreschen 
disturbances have been atoned for at last. The guilty 
have received long terms of imprisonment. As is the 
case in many other towns in the province of Posen, re- 

ligious instruction in the higher 

























































classes of the common schools is im- 
Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities -- 1900-1901 parted in German. The Poles every- 
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Wreschen. It seemed as if some 
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Se ee O. W. Erlewine.. 29,28 26, 4,291 133 147,245 
aa a... aseaiell Frank P. Russell . -- page aie 3,469 119 118,125 and only thru the prudence of Coun- 
San Diego ....... Frank P. Davidson. 17,700 16,159 |. 3,300 84 79,1701 gellor Von Massenbach was a bloody 
Stockton.....<.... §a8s A, Bate csoces0n 17,506 14,424 2,450 70 86,314 flict. bet the i tent li 
COLORADO ...... Mrs. H. L. Grenfell. 19,700 413,249 117,555 1,699 2,894,333 conic e ween e impo — police 
eMVer = ------- (2) 133,859 | 106,713 27,181 530 | 750180} and the raging mob avoided.” 
PueniG 25.0 (2) 7 28,157 24,558 5,400 158 176,031 . . 
poe Springs om ey ig a No E 21,085 31,140 5,700 120 145,000 The Polish papers are in arage over 
CAGVINE ....+... war . Elliott .. 12,455 10,384 2,119 47 48,247 © 
CONNECTICUT __| C.D. Hine (Sec.)..|  goaa0| 746.58 t55208| 4,260 | ga891a4a] He Occurrence. For instance, oay8 
New — owas bg ae pe 81,298 16,300 456 377,950 the Nowa Reforma, Cracow : The 
Hartford.....-.- eaver . 12 15,133 II 400,465 s * * 
ee Chas, W. Deane... jergo6 | 48886] to.obr 237 | 237.410] Dlood chills in the veins of every up- 
Waterbury ...... By Wa; Tinker.-..... 45,859 28,646 7,687 186 190,422 right man when he peruses the sen- 
New Britain.-.--. Giles A. Stuart ..... 25,998 16,519 4,200 118 88,000 p 
Meriden .......-- A. B. Mather....... 24,296 21,652 000 109 78,000} tence pronounced by the Prussian 
DELAWARE...... C. H. Layton (Sec.). 184,73 168,493 38,074 859 603,175 ; ie] ; 
Wilmington .....| Geo. W. S Pe ge 61,431 11,143 276 386,049 court against the participants In the 
bee Alex. Crawford. .... 31329 3,061 432 II 6,701 | Occurrences in the streets of Wres- 
DIS.or COLUMBIA) A. T. Stuart....... _ 278,718 230,392 46,519 1,226 1,046,142} chen which were provoked by the 
OTT ee Eee are 218,196 188,932 40,069 TOUR scecec-e P a d h 
FLORIDA......-.. Wm.N, Sheats.....| 528,542 391,422 112,890 2.975 765,486| Prussian pedagogs. W oever ob- 
Jacksonville ....-. George P. Glenn... 28,429 17,201 5,207 110 71,795] 3erves the course of the affair from 
Key West ....... eA) | 17,114 18,080 2,000 25 10,995 ie ° 
i EG, Graham:..-. 15,839 55532 1,800 50 65,188 | beginning to end,and examines closely 
GEORGIA........- Gustavus R. Glenn.| 2,216,331 1,837,353 484,385 9,692 1,928,414 ; 
y= ela oo oe. ra = a er no ap the cynically cruel sentence must, 
ee based pe ~~ ¥ eee 54,244 43,189 8,704 180 123,000] whether he be Pole, Frenchman, 
ee awton Bb. Evans 1442 35,300 5250 105 90,000 * . 
ps PR: A eh Tae = wn 22,746 5,800 154 86,309 Swede, Russian, or even Non-Hakatist 
Columbus ......- Carleton B. Gibson. 17,614 17,303 3,000 7o 37,710 German,—if only he have not ceased 
IDAHO |. 220. 2-<-205 Miss Permeal French 161,772 88,548 35,329 1,067 499,838 ao ie . a 
CE a John W. Daniels... 5,957 2,311 2,200 37 ,000 to bea man, ~ hiss between his teeth: 
ILLINOIS ......... Alfred Bayliss. .... 4,821,550 | 3,826,352 | 958.911 | 26,313 | 18,167,219) “Scoundrels! 
aoa” wne-nenns eo ie ——- 1,698,575 1,099,850 362,738 5,951 7,929,496 cciaaet 
ee ougherty. .. , L00 41,024 4500 245 262,485 
Quincy sven Frevierice , ie 3198 51300 114 | 100/00 The teachers who attend the Mar- 
ring fie . H. Collins... * 34,159 24,963 5,89 =e 129,135 : ® s * * 
aaaed aes Sh Ul Le 31,051 23,584 6,011 144 143,330 thas Vineyard institute will enjoy the 
East St. Louis...| John Richeson...... 29,655 15,169 4,500 120 136,000} rare privilege of having Dr. William 
REC ES, oe Allison...... 29,353 23,264 5,500 140 94,227 e ° e 
loomington .... .* . Stableton..... 23,286 20,484 4,500 100 72,106 T. Harris as instructor this summer. 
— Pe sominns Accae 7 Pep even 4 aca 22,433 17,603 3,878 112 e ,5I2 > 
ee Aeeanaes ee 2754 ae - _ 1927 Grand Rapids is doing great service in 
INDIANA.......2.-+ Frank L. Jones.-... 2,516,462 | 2,192,404 564,807 15,617 | 8,021,138 2 
Indianapolis ....| Calvin Ni Rendall. 169, 164 105,436 27,334 650 729.106 | demonstrating what can be made of 
en. Justia Ne Seady.- peed 50,756 pee 239 | 95,525] school grounds to render them attractive 
0: ayne..... ustin MAY-.-<0 II yi ‘ : p 2 A ee 
Terre Heate.....| Wm. H. Wiley... aos} sme 9 18 | 50002 | Nd @ joy to the children and all citizens. 
South Bend...... Calvin Moon ....... 351999 21,819 4,500 126 137,163] An illustrated description of improve- 
(x) Aaron Gove, L. C. Greenlee, Charles E. Chadsey. (2) John F. Keating, J. S. McClung. | ment in this direction hasbeen arranged 
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The Busy World. 


President Roosevelt has appointed the following 
named persons to represent the United States at the 
coronation of King Edward VIL: 

Special Ambassador, Whitelaw Reid, of New York. 

Representative of the United States army, Gen. 
James H. Wilson, of Delaware. : 

Representative of the United States navy, Captain 
Charles E. Clark, commander of the battleship Oregon 
during the Spanish-American war, and now governor of 
the naval home at Philadelphia. 

There are to be three secretaries, as follows: J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., son of J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York ; 
Edmund Lincoln Baylies, a barrister of New York, and 
William Wetmore, son of Senator Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island. 


A Paris letter contains the information that a tower 
of Sevres porcelain is to be erected on the heights of 
St. Cloud. It will be 148 feet high, twenty-six feet in 
diameter, and will be built, inside and out, entirely of 
ceramic steneware and porcelain, and will be decorated 
externally with blue, turquoise, emerald green, brown, 
coral, and rose tints on a white porcelain background. 
The tower will idealize the fauna and flora and legends of 
the forests of St. Cloud. 

The work is about to be begun at the state manufac- 
tory at Sevres. The tower will be composed of thirty 
thousand pieces, which will require a hundred bakings. 
It will be completed in five years. 








Dr. Cornelis Petrus Tiele, an eminent scientist, 
scholar, litterateur, and student of religious histcry,died 
in Leyden, January 13. He was born near Leyden in 
1830. 

Dr. Tiele was for many years professor of theology, 
professor of history and philosophy, a1 d finally rector of 
the University of Leyden. His moroyraph op Zoroast- 
rianism established his reputation in the religious field, 
and his comparative history of the Egyptian and the 
Semetic religions is the standard work on these sub- 
jects. Later he published many books on Babylonian 
and Assyrian history, and on religion; and he delivered 
lectures in various educatior al centers of Europe. About 
two years ago the American committee for lectures on 
the History of Religions, which represents seven of our 
leading universities, invited him to come to this country 
and deliver a course of lectures in the prominent cities 
of the United States; but his engagements at that time 
were such that he was obliged to decline the invitation. 

A little over a year ago the seventieth anniversary of 
Dr. Tiele’s birth was celebrated by scholars, who assem- 
bled at Leyden from all over the world. In 1899 Queen 
Wilhelmina decorated him, and made him a Chevalier of 
the Orange-Nassau Order. From the Universities of 
Dublin and Edinburgh he received the degree of D.C.L., 
and from Bologna that of Ph.D. On reaching his sev- 
entieth year he retired from the rectorship of the uni- 
versity. 


Northwestern university has sold the buildings and 
grounds of the Woman’s College of Medicine for $10,- 
000, the purchasers being the Valparaiso, Ird., nermal 
school, and the Chicago Erlectic Medical college, each 
of which pays half the purchase price. The reason for 
the sale is frankly given by Mr. James H. Raymond, one 
of the trustees, as follows: 

“It is impossible to make a doctor of a woman. 
Women cannot grasp the chemical and pharmaceutical 
laboratory work, the intricacies of surgery, or the min- 
ute work of dissecting. At our women’s medical] de- 


partment we do not get as high a class of scholarship 
as is set by the other colleges in Northwestern univer- 
sity.” 

Dr. Frances Dickinson, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, and other graduates of the 
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college, are astonished at the attitude of Trustee Ray- 
mond, and have expressed themselves in vigorous terms 
as opposed to his views. 


Schools in England are in a bad way,it seems. Dr. 
Gow, head master of the Westminster school, in an 
address before the Association of Headmasters in Lon- 
don, declared there was grave danger of Ex glish educa- 
tion’s becoming such as to give a superficial finish, 
leaving the pupils, unwilling to learn anything that did 
not pay, and unable to learn because they dio not keep 
their intelligence lively. What was needed was sim- 
plicity in the apparatus and method of teaching. Parents 
he had found to be indifferent to the educational move- 
ment; the schools had nothing in common but games; 
and the conversation of two Englishmen naturally 
gravitated to cricket, football and the weather. The 
situation he declared to be profoundly discouraging. 


Dalny. 


Dalny is the eastern terminus of the Siberian railway 
and is destined to be a large city; it already has a pop- 
ulation of 50,000, mainly Chinese. It is to bea free 
port, having no custom house; the idea being to encour- 
age the use of the railway; the largest vessels can land 
goods from immense stone piers. Any nationality may 
hold land here; all taxpayers may vote; all nationalities 
may be elected to office. Electric hght and tramways 
are in operation. Thru cars are now run from Dalny to 
St. Petersburg. Steamers run from this point to 
Chinese and Japanese ports, and soon American ports 
will be included. 


Naturalness in School. 


Naturalness would seem, from a communication in 
the School Guardian for Jan. 4, to be none too prominent 
a feature of the English elementary school. The writer’s 
words are worth thinking about even in America. 

Every now and then, says the writer, some enthusi- 
astic schoolmaster writes to the papers to announce the 
fact that a certain boy in his school has “broken the 
record’ by attending from his infancy until he has 
reached successfully Grade seven without missing a sin- 
gle attendance at school or without ever being late. 
One cannot help thinking what an intolerable little prig 
such an abnormally good boy must be, and whether 
there are not other duties in life besides passing thru 
the grades, and whetker these other duties have not 
suffered by the painful regularity. 

Are not such cases made too much of? Regularity 
and punctuality are excellent things in their way, both 
for the amount of knowledge which is acquired when 
they are exercised and for their effect upon the charac- 
ter of the child; but they are not everything. 

A boy the other day sent in a paper, and on the first 
line was placed, as is usual, the name of his school; but 
he made a queer mistake—he headed it: “ Puddleton 
Natural School.” Of course he meant to write ‘ Na- 
tional.” But his mistake is suggestive. Could we not 
make our elementary schools a little more “natural”? 
That is, instead of cramming the children’s heads with 
a lot of knowledge which is never likely to be of the 
slightest use to them in after life, and is of the smallest 
possible value in developing their intelligence, teach 
them such things as will be of practical value, and, above 
all, train them to think things out for themselves. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


McKinley Day in the Schools. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner has issued notices to the school 
authorities thruout the state asking that 
Wednesday, January 29, the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of William McKinley’s birth, 
be observed as McKinley day in the 
= He concludes his letter‘as fol- 
ows: 

“The day cannot be considered a holi- 
day and should not be made the special 
occasion for soliciting funds from school 
children for the erection of a monument. 
Our great state can be depended upon to 
do its share toward this movement with- 
out resorting to contributions from school 
children for that purpose. Let the day be 
observed in memory of a beloved presi- 
dent, who was a firm and faithful friend of 
the public schools,” 


Chicago Federation Work. 


Directing attention to the great work 
accomplished by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation in causing the wealthy corpo- 
- rations of Chicago to be taxed on the real 
value of their property, the Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the association, states that this 
Organization has, since January, 1900, done 
these things: 

(1) Maintained a business office. 

(2) Paid the salaries of two ot its mem- 


bers acting as an investigating commit- 
tee. 

(3) Printed and distributed thruout the 
city and state, copies into the hundreds of 
thousands, of circulars of information con- 
cerning the Illinois franchise law, court 
decisions sustaining it, and facts showing 
the failure of the tax officials to enforce 
it. 
(4) Presented this information in person 
thru its committee or communication to 
scores of organizations of various kinds 
and to mass meetings of citizens and news- 
papers. 

(5) Succeeded in getting the assessors of 
Cook county to file, for the first time in the 
history of the franchise law (twenty eight 
years), the statements required by law 
showing the value of the municipal corpo- 
ration property. 

(6) Successtully prosecuted a mandamus 
suit against the state board of equalization 
in the circuit court of Sangamon county, 
which has been affirmed by the supreme 
court of the state. 


Death of Mr. Scribner. 


Mr. William Marshall Scribner, widely 
known as an author of penmanship copy- 
books, died in Chicago on January 15. He 
was born in Waterboro, Me., in 1824, and 
lived many years in Boston, where the 
body will be interred. 
















































Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities -- 1900-1901 
(CONTINUED) 
Citi Superintendents | Population} Population} School No. of | Reon 9 
States and Cities of Schools Census 1900|Census 1890] Enrollment} Teachers} pt Z 
INDIANA—Con’d: 
Muncie ....-- Wm. R. Snyder....- 20,942 11,345 3.900 97 $100,946 
New Albany C._A. Prosser. oe 20,628 21,000 3,800 75 56,000 
Anderson - Wy eer... 20,178 10,741 3,526 88 92.338 
Richmond .. af By SROMN cenwe sae 18,226 16,608 3,119 84 77,044 
INDIAN TER.....| John D. Benedict -.. 392,060 180,182 23,658 725 450,C90 
| Richard C. Barrett.| 2,231,853 1,912,207 566,223 18,906 9,028,918 
Des Moines ..---- 62,139 50,093 10,600 327 209,281 
Dubuque ..-..---- F. T. Oldt 36,297 30,311 4,980 138 116,953 
Davenport...---- }, By Young ....-..- 35,254 36.872 6,419 165 125,000 
s0Re CHy...<...| Ei. 1. eee... <<.- 33,111 37,806 5,980 167 145.788 
Council Bluffs ...| W. N. Clifford......| 25,802 21,474 6,210 134 178.000 
Cedar Rapids-...| J. J. McConnell. ..--/ 25,656 18,010 4,500 145 187,561 
Burlington ..-..-. Francis M. Fultz -.-| 23,201 22,565 4,471 116 91,358 
Ginten...-.5.---- O. P. Bostwick -..- 22,698 13,619 3,100 92 72,103 
KANSAS........... Frank Nelson. -.-.-- | 1,470,495 1,428,108 389, 582 11,513 4,622,363 
Kansas City -...- L. Bh, Wolte, .... aul 51,418 38,316 7,808 188 165,927 
TRE .. cove'cns< W. M. Davidson..-.- 33,608 31,007 7,140 153 178,000 
Wicnita........-.- R. F. cent .....-- 24,671 23,853 4,500 97 89,200 
Leavenworth ....| Miss M. E. Dolphin. 20,735 19,768 3,480 66 59,206 
Atchison. ....<... Nathan T. Veatch .. 15,722 13,963 1,900 41 34.423 
KENTUCKY ...... H. V. McChesney..| 2,147,174 1,858,635 550,024 12,788 1,931,960 
Louisville.......-. fe * ae 204,731 161,129 27,626 650 555,811 
Covington ......-. John Morris ....--... 42,938 37.371 5,t00 122 110,000 
Newport .......- Joun aree........- 28,301 24,918 3,800 81 46,000 
Lexington -..-.-.- Wm. Rogers Ciay_.| 26,369 21,567 3,628 88 70,787 
Frankfort.....-- S. 1... Frogge.......| 9,487 7,892 1,721 37 23,379 
LOUISIANA......- . V. Calhoun....-. | 1,381,625 1,118,588 186,337 4,136 1.179.484 
New Orleans arren Easton..--- 287,104 242,039 31,547 782 455,073 
Shreveport -. C.’E. Boyd..... om 16,013 11,979 1,900 42 35,000 
Baton Rouge.....| R. C. Gordon... .--- | 11,269 10,478 550 12 3,100 
MATING ....2:---<5. W. W. Stetson ._..- 694,466 661,086 211,085 6,445 1,297,972 
Portiand......... Orlando M. Lord... 50,145 36,425 8,307 220 189,599 
Lewiston ........ LC. PRMNes-,.<<<< 23,761 21,701 3,000 75 51,135 
re Chas. E. Tilton. ...- 21,850 19,103 3.355 112 63.383 
Biddeford ...-..- Royal E. Gould...-. 16,145 14,443 1,712 50 30,354 
Augusta .......-. M. P. Dutton...-.... 11,683 10,527 956 22 17,500 
MARYLAND......| M. Bates Stephens_| 1,188,044 1,042,390 217,000 4,910 2,797,172 
Baltimore....-..- Jas. H. Van Sickle... 508,957 434.439 65,000 1,600 1,279,936 
Cumberland --.-- A. Taylor Smith ...-. 17,128 12,729 2,300 37 80,000 
Hagerstown....- John P. Fockler ...- 13,591 10,118 2,100 Ot. ackdde anus 
Annapolis ...-.-.. Chas. E. Dryden... 8,402 7,604 840 et eee 
MASSACHUSETTS| Frank A. Hill (Sec.)| 2,805,346 2,238,947 468,038 13,622 | 13,800,358 
Boston .....----.-| Edwin P. Seaver... 560,892 448,477 91,796 2,018 3,664,298 
Worcester ...-..- C.F, Carroll. ..<.:- 118,421 84,655 19,600 574 529.937 
Fall River....... Wm. C. Bates...... 104,863 74,398 16,244 388 370,549 
| ne Arthur K. Whitcomb 94,969 77,696 12,658 288 275,320 
Cambridge .-.-.--- Francis Cogswell... 91,886 70,028 16,203 409 417.554 
a ere Frank J. Peaslee.... 68.513 55.727 10,200 266 248,903 
Lawrence ....-.-| J. E. Burke....-...- 62,559 44,654 8,785 227 171,253 
_New Bedford....| Wm. E. Hatch .-...- 62,442 42,733 8,513 229 212,745 
Springfield ...... Thomas M. Balliet.. 62,059 44,179 9,824 333 321,804 
Somerville. ...... G. A. South vorth.. 61,643 40,152 11,000 280 260, 403 
TIOLVONE ........06 Louis P. Nash..-.-... 45,712 35,637 6,125 192 171,355 
Brockton ...2.2.< B. B. Russell_.....- 40,063 27.204 7,179 175 135,236 
Haverhill ........ R. D. McKeen...... 37,175 27,412 4,727 190 130,327 
A a ee a W. Perkins--.- 35,956 30,801 4,800 130 130,9 
a alter H. Small...- 34,072 27,909 5,810 144 119,219 
WONGCE <5 case acee George E. Gay..--..- 33,664 23,032 6,374 176 173,916 
Newton ..--.| Albert B. Fifield.... 33,587 24,379 5,600 200 200,000 
Fitchburg ...-... oe h G. Edgerly.. 31,531 22,037 4,500 125 1T1,150 
pe . F. Boyden......-. 31,036 25,448 4,060 140 164,017 
Gloucester ......- Freeman Putney -... 26,121 24,651 5,000 125 91,319 
MICHIGAN ....... Delos Fall .........- 2,420,982 | 2,093,890 522,391 13,267 | 7,717,966 
i a W. C, Martindale. 95,704 205,876 42,303 966 1,251,825 
Grand Rapids ...| W. H. Elson....,.-. 7,565 60,27 15,000 395 318,499 
(x) Amos Hiatt, S. H. Sheakley. 








Progressive Springfield. 


The vacation school, as a legitimate and 
important auxiliary to the-regular public 
school system, is unreservedly endorsed 
and commended by Superintendent Bal- 
liet, of Springfield, Mass., in his annual re- 

ort submitted to the school committee in 

ecember. © Superintendent Balliet says 
that the vacation schools as conducted in 
Springfield have been so useful and so 
well attended that the Woman’s Club, 
which founded them and now conducts 
them, should be relieved of the burden by 
the city government. The manual training 
feature of these schools he commends 
especially; and he urges that as many shops 
as are required for the purpose be con- 
ducted at the public expense. 

That part of Superintendent Balliet’s re- 
port dealing with this subjectis as follows: 

‘During the summer of 1900 the Wom- 
an’s Club, of this city, conducted at its own 
expense a vacation school, an account of 
which is given in my annual report of last 
year. During the summer vacation of the 
current year this same club assisted by 
the other women’s organizations of the 
city, supported two such schools for a 
term of six weeks, one at the Elm street 
school and one at the Mechanic Arts high 
school. The work of the former was sim- 
ilar to that of the schoolof the year before, 
with the exception of the omission of draw- 
ing and the introduction of work in card- 
board construction. The last-named work 
was given to the younger boys, while the 
older boys did woodwork. The attendance 
at this school was very good and the num- 
ber of applicants far exceeded the number 
who could be accommodated. Theschool 
could accommodate only 120 pupils at any 
one time. Any pupil who was absent two 
successive days lost his membership and 
some one on the waiting list was allowed 
to take his place. In this way 79 of those 
on the waiting list were admitted for a 
part of the session, making the total enrol- 
ment 199. The per cent. of attendance was 
92. The pupils came from the following 
schools: Elm street 48, Hooker 41, Emery 
street 26, Carew street 12, Charles street 8, 
Worthington street 12, Pynchon 5, Wil- 
liam street 18, South Main street 18, paro- 
chial schools 4, from various other schools 
7.. The total cost of conducting this 
school was, $528.48, including $405 for sal- 
aries, and $123.48 for material,etc. The 
principal, John C. Brodhead, proved to be 
a man exceptionally well qualified for 
such work, and the school was in every re- 
spect a success. 

‘* The school conducted in the Mechanic 
Arts high school building was in charge of 
Edwin A. Finch, one of the regular teach- 
ers inthe highschool. This school was 
for boys who were older than those ad- 
mitted to the school at Elmistreet. There 
were 60 enrolled, varying in age from 13 to 
16 years. They were divided into three 
equal sections, eack section having a daily 
lesson of two hours in length. The in- 
struction was confined wholly to wood- 
work. The first three weeks of the session 
were devoted to joinery and the last three 
to wood turning. The boys were allowed 
somewhat larger liberty than is usually 
permitted in regular manual training 
schools to make objects of interest to 
them, and this freedom contributed not a 
little to the succcss of the school. After 
the lesson for the day was over as many 


. of the boys as could obtain permission to 


do so remained for extra work. The cost of 
this school for the six weeks was $150 for 
salary of teacher, $30 for salary of janitor, 
and a small sum tor material. 

“Vacation schools are conducted at 
public expense in a number of our larger 
cities, and are a legitimate part of the pub- 
lic school system. The manual training 
feature of these schools, which forms the 
main part of their work in this city, could 
be conducted without great cost at public 
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expense. The Mechanic Arts high school, 
the state street grammar school, the Elm 
street school, the Carew street school, and 
the Forest Park school have each a well- 
equipped shop. Any of these shopscould 
be used during the summer vacation with 
no expense except for material and salar- 
ies. I would recommend that the city 
government be asked to appropriate the 
necessary funds to run these shops, or as 
many of them as may be needed, fora 
term of six weeks during the next summer 
vacation. There seems to me to be no 
good reason why the women’s clubs should 
be burdened with this expense another sea- 
son, after the value and the success of the 
work have been so clearly demonstrated.” 

Supt. Balliet discusses also the subject 
of physical training, and says a physical 
director is needed in tbe Springfield 
schools. He writes as follows: 

‘*The need of systematic physical train- 
ing as a part of the legitimate work of the 
public schools is to-day not questioned by 
any one who is informed on the subject. 
The health and care of the body is as much 
the concern of the school as the training 
of the mind, and this fact is coming to be 
very widely recognized by school commit- 
tees. Most of the larger cities of Massa- 
chusetts have within recent years intro- 
duced physical training as a part of the 
regular work of the schools, and have ap- 
pointed a specialist to direct the work. 
There is considerable attention given to 
this sabject in our schools, many of our 
teachers being more or less familiar with 
some approved system of physical culture. 
Several principals have even provided at 
their own expense simple means of physical 
exercise for their pupils in the school 
yard. But valuable as much of the work 
is which our teachers are now doing with- 
out assistance and without expert direc- 
tion, there is pressing need of a thoroly 
trained director who will unify the work, 
assist and direct our experienced teachers, 
and train the inexperienced. I trust that 
early in the year a suitable person may be 
found to do this work. 

“ Closely connected with the problem of 
physical training in school is the problem 
of public playgrounds and school recesses. 
Efforts are being made in many of our 
larger cities to provide public playgrounds 
for children, and there is considerable in- 
terest in the matter in our own city. The 
tendency, however, to provide playgrounds 
away from schools, which is noticeable in 
some cities.seems to me to be a wrong 
one. The best place for a playground is 
in connection with the school, where chil- 
dren spend five days aweek,and where their 
play can be used,not only as a means of rec- 
reation,but also as a relief from the fatigue 
ef schoolwork. Work and play should alter- 
nate, and the play recess, which was abol- 
ished quite generally about twenty years 
ago in many cities, ought to be restored. 
Playgrounds, moreover, should be super- 
vised; in the case of school grounds, this 
supervision can be given by the principal 
and the teachers of the school, while in 
case of separate playgrounds, such super- 
vision involves extra expense, and is likely 
to be much less intelligent and efficient. 
The best authorities on physical training 
place much less emphasis at present than 
formerly on formal gymnastics, and far 
more on tree, spontaneous outdoor play as 
a means of physical culture. The work of 
the director of physical training in the 
future wi'l be largely that of teaching 
children games, and of directing their 
plays on the playgrounds. Formal gym- 
nastics will consist largely of corrective 
work, whose aim is to provide such exer- 
cises as will tend to counteract the effects 
of bad postures at school desks. In view 
of these facts, instead of providing play- 
grounds apart from school houses, care 
should be exercised in purchasing school 
sites to secure sufficient land for ample 
playgrounds. The tendency in this city 
in recent years has been to buy sites alto- 
This 


gether insufficient for playgrounds. 
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is true of the Carew street school, of the 
new Chestnut street school, of the South 
Main street school, and of the School 
street school. When older buildings have 
been enlarged, there has not in a single 
case within twenty years been an enlarge- 
ment of the lot, and the new addition has 
invariably been allowed to encroach upon 
the playgrounds. This is true of the 
Hooker school, of the Strickland school, 
of the East-Union street school, of the 
Central street school, and of the Jefferson 
avenue school, which now has virtually no 
playground. This policy is neither econ- 
omical nor wise; it is not economical be- 
cause public sentiment will before long 
demand that our school children have 
playgrounds, and land is now in most 
cases considerably more valuable than it 
was when the school lots were bought, 
or when additions were made to the build- 
ings; it is not wise, because those best 
qualified to speak emphasize the necessity 
of physical exercise, in the form of play 
in connection with school education.” 

The system of semi-annual promotions 
is approved by Supt. Balliet, and he argues 
for it in these words: 

‘* Heretofore promotions by classes have 
been made only once ayear in our schools. 
Examinations as tests of promotion were 
abolished many years ago in the elemen- 
tary schools, and pupils who have shown 
ability to do the work of the next higher 
grade have been promoted at any time 
during the year. In this way bright, 
healthy children frequently skip grades 
and complete the nine years of work be- 
low the high school in seven or eight. But 
in spite of the best efforts, under a system 
of annual promotions, to advance the 
brighter children many are kept back who 
are unable to skip the work of an entire 
year, but who could easily skip the work 
of halfa year. Undera system of semi- 
annual promotions there is a reclassifica- 
tion every half-year, and the’ more ad- 
vanced children need to skip only halfa 
year, whilst slower ones who fail of pro- 
motion fall behind their classes only half 
a year. Inshort, this method of promo- 
tion will work to the advantage both of the 
brighter and of the duller pupils in our 
schools. It will take some time to inaugu- 
rate this change, but it is hoped that by 
the beginning of the term next September 
all grades below the high school will be 
organized with a view to this plan of pro- 
motion.” 

Considerable space in the superinten- 
dent’s report is devoted to the discussion 
of the pressing need tor anew high school 
building to shelter 900 or 1,000 pupils. In 
a decade of years the population of Spring- 
field has increased 40} percent. While 
the high school’s enrollment has increased 
108 per cent. 


Philadelphia’s School Finances. 


State Superintendent Schaeffer has 
come to the rescue of the Philadelphia 
board of education ina manner that brings 
still more confusion to the situation. The 
appropriation by councils for school pur- 
poses was far below the sum asked for by 
the board, and in retaliation the state 
superintendent threatens to withhold $190,- 
ooo from the city’s share of the state 
school appropriation. 

The seriousness of the situation consists 


not only in its relation to the schools, but 164 


in its bearing on the city’s general financial 
situation. 

Unless the report of the city controller 
is more favorable than any one expects, 
the deduction of $190,000 from the esti- 
mated revenues for the present year would 
mean a deficit. If the amount of the pos- 
sible penalty for non-observance of the 
compulsory education law shall be de- 
ducted it will necessitate radical changes 
in appropriation bills to meet the newcon- 
ditions. 

Superintendent Schaeffer says that the 
act of July 11,1901, known as the Ford 
law, empowers the state superintendent to 
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withhold one-fourth of the state appropri- 
ation from any district which refuses or 
neglects to enforce the compulsory educa- 
tion law. 


Here and There, 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry has been selected by 
President Roosevelt to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary at the 
coming of age of the king ot Spain. Dr. 
Curry was minister to Spain from 1885 to 
1888. He is now general agent of the 
Peabody education tund, and of the John 
F, Slater education fund. 


The University of Notre Dame, In- 
diana, has received the collection of books 
on heraldry got together thru many years’ 
labor by Mgr. Seton, late of New Jersey. 


Mrs. May Preston Slosson, wife of the 
vice-president of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, is the only woman 
serving as chaplain of a prison for men in 
the United States. She received her 
education at Hillsdale college, Michigan, 
with degrees of B. S.,and M.S., and at 
Cornell, taking her Ph. D. before she was 
twenty-one years old. Fora time she oc- 
cupied the chair of Greek in a Presbyte- 
rian college at Hastings, Neb. She was 
chosen chaplain by unanimous vote of the 
convicts. 


WoosTER, OunI0.—Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
of Chicago, has given $100,000 to the 
University of Wooster for the rebuilding 
of the edifice recently destroyed by fire. 
The gift is, however, conditional, for it 
will not be available unless Wooster and 
Wayne counties contribute $40,000 and 
the synod of Ohio $100,000 by February 
21. (Che board of trustees now proposes 
to erect four or five buildings instead of 
one. 


Prof. George Trumbull Ladd’s latest 
work, “ Philosophy of Conduct,” will be 
issued by the Scribners in February. Its 
sub-title shows that it is ‘‘A Treatise of 
the Facts, Principles, and Ideals of Eth- 
ics.” In the series of Professor Ladd’s 
published works its place is next following 
his “ Theory of Reality.” This series 
deals with the problems that lie on the 
nearer side of man’s ideal life and close to 
his ethical, artistic, and religious nature. 
It is promised that this book will be recog- 


nized as the most literary of his many 
works. 
ALBION,. MicH.—Albion college was 


last week the recipient of a peculiarly 
bestowed gift of $10,000. President Dickie 
received a letter from a man saying that 
he would pass thru Albion on a certain 
train, and asking Dr. Dickie to meet him. 
His instructions were followed, and at the 
train Dr. Dickie was handed an envel- 
ope with the request not to open ituntil he 
reached his office. On opening it, he was 
surprised to find the above gift. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The new catalog of 
Princeton university, which will be.issued 
late this month, will give the following fig- 
ures of enrollment: 

Officers ef instruction and administra- 
tion: Trustees, 27; alumni trustees, 5; 
faculty and instructors, 101; university of- 
ficers and curator,15; fellows, 16; total, 


Students: Graduate students, 117; aca- 
demic students, 760; scientific students, 
477; total, 1,354. 


Pres. Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
college, reports that the chief events of 
the year have been the completion of the 
new gymnasium at a cost of $50,600 and 
the receipt of a gift of $60,000 to establish 
— e instruction in Biblical and religious 
truth. One hundred and forty-four stu- 
dents are enrolled. 


Scrofula, with its swollen glands, running 
sores, inflamed eyelids, cutaneous eruptions, 
yields to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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In and Around New York City. 


At a recent meeting of the teachers of 
public school No. 170, girls’ department, 
resolutions of condolence on the death of 
their principal, Louise W. Bell, were 
adopted. : 


City Supt. W. H. Maxwell addressed 
the Male Principals’ Association recently 
on *‘ Powers and duties of Principals.” 


The house, lecture, and entertainment 
committee of the Male Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, announces thru its 
chairman, Mr. E. D. Stryker, that the din- 
ner which was to have been given in Janu- 
ary, has been postponed ti!) May. The 
next dinner will be held in February, as 
originally planned. An announcement of 
the topic of discussion and speakers will 
be made in due season. 


The magnificent butterfly collection of 
Herann Strecker, who died recently in 
Reading, Pa., has been secured for the 
American museum of Natural History, of 
New York, thru the efforts of the Right 
Rev. Dean Hoffman, Many other institu- 
tions were eager to obtain this prize, but 
the heirs of Dr. Strecker adhered to his 
plans for the disposition of the collection 
upon which he had spent his whole lite. 
The purchase price was $20,000; and the 
arrival of the coliection at the American 
museum will increase the number of but- 
terfly specimens there to one hundred 
thousand. 


Columbia university has recently bought 
a number of rare books to be added to the 
library. A fortunate purchase was that of 
a first edition of Pascal’s Pemsees, which 
was obtained for the trifling sum of $3.45. 
Another book that will be much prized is 
the Cornucopia Lingua Latina, by Nico- 
laus Perothas. It was an important text- 
book in the fifteenth century. An early 
edition of the works of Lactantius Formi- 
anus, printed in Venice in 1471, and once 
the property of Pope Clement II, is an- 
other of the late acquisitions. 


Pres. Joseph B. Bloomingdale, of the 
Hebrew Technical institute, in his report 
to the annual meeting of its members, said 
that the number of American-born pupils 
was Steadily increasing. Thus of 175 pu- 
pils now attending the courses of the in- 
stitute 57 per cent. were born in this coun- 
try, while as late as 1896 the relation of 
native to foreign-born pupils was exactly 
reversed, the latter forming 57 per cent. of 
the total number. 

Announcement was made that the finish 
ing touches were just being put to the 
Lucas A. Steinam School for Metal Work- 
ing, and that the new structure would be 
equipped and ready for use by the pupils 
within a few weeks. The school building 
has been erected and the school estab- 
lished with means donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Abraham Steinam. 

The following directors were elected: 
For three years, Joseph B. Bloomingdale, 
Henry M. Leipsiger, Joseph L. Butten- 
wieser, Irving Lehman, Edward Lauter- 
bach, Mrs. Henry Seligman, and Louis 
Seeberger; for two years, Daniel M. Sea- 
man ; for one year, Carl J. Ulman. 


Perhaps the most novel school in all 
New York is the little Chinese kindergar- 
garten at No. 11} Mott street. It was 
opened only a short time ago, and is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, most 
of which come from members of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church. The Rev. 
Hui Kin is the moving spirit of the school, 
and Miss A. S. Richardson is the instruc- 


tor. 
The attendance is about twenty, and the 
exercises are, save for the unfamiliar cos- 
_tumes and the picturesque struggles with 
English speech, much the same as in any 
kindergarten for American children. The 
upils have great difficulty with the Eng- 
ish sounds of ‘“r,”’ “th,” and “v;” and 
one small boy thought he was progressing 


rapidly when he could say, “American, 
kiss me,” for ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 


An attractive and convenient calendar 
for 1902 and 1903 is being circulated by 
the Packard Commercial school, situated 
at Ior East Twenty-third street, New 
York, where students are prepared for a 
business career. 


The Riverside branch of the New York 
public library has been moved to its new 
quarters 230 Amsterdam avenue. This 
library was founded by the Riverside as- 
sociation, and has done good work in the 
tenement districts of the WestSide. 


The exercises in celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of the West Side Branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
were held Monday evening, January 20, 
in the Association building, 316, 318, 320 
West Fifty-seventh street. An invitation 
was extended to the public to attend. This 
association started with 243 members in 
December, 1896, and its membership has 
grown to 2,127. It has a gymnasium, 
thirty-seven evening educational classes, 
and a library of 45,000 volumes. 


The New School Board 


The new board of education was an- 
nounced by Mayor Low on January 20, 
and an appropriate address was made to 
the appointees. The appointments, forty- 
six in al), are as follows: 

Borough of Manhattan (22)—To serve 
until january 1, 1903—Charles C. Burling- 
ham, Francis P. Cunnion, A. Leo Everett, 
Jacob W. Mack, Miles M. O’Brien. 

To serve until January 1, 1904.— Thomas 
B. Connery, M. Dwight Collier, Charles 
L. Guy, Louis Haupt, Abraham Stern. 

To serve until January 1, 1905.—Rich- 
ard P. Adams, Joseph Nicola Francolini, 
Nicholas J. Barrett, Louis A. Rodenstein. 

To serve until January I, 1906 —Arnold 
W. Brunner, John P. Kelly, Algernon S. 
Frissell, Robert L. Harrison. 

To serve until January 1, 1907.—William 
Lummis, Henry A. Rogers, Edward Van 
Ingen, Felix M. Warburg. 

Borough of Brooklyn (14)—To serve un- 
til January 1, 1903.—John Greene, George 
D. Hamlin, Albert G. McDonald. 

To serve until January 1, 1904 —John C. 
Kelley, George W. Schaedle, George W. 
Wirgate. 

To serve until January 1, 1905.—Samuel 
B. Donnelly, Nathan S. Jonas, Adolph 
Kiendl. 

To serve until January 1, 19c6.—Frank 
Harvey Field, William Harkness, Michael 
J. Kennedy. 

To serve until January 1, 1907.,—Frank 
L. Babbott, James Weir, Jr. 

Borough of the Bronx (4)—To serve un- 
til January 1, 1903.--Frederick W. Jack- 
son; until 1905, John W. Barry; until 1906, 
Theodore E. Thompson; until 19-7, Frank 
B. Wilsey. 

Borough of Queens (4)—To serve until 
January 1, r903.—George E. Bayne, until 
1905, George A. Van Den Hoff; until 
1906, Alrick A. Mann; until 1907, Edward 
V. W. Rossiter. 

Borough of Richmond (2)—To serve un- 
til January 1, 1904.—Charles H. Ingalls; 
until 1907, Samuel] M. Dix. 

In his address the mayor said that the 
scheme of the charter centers ina single 
board of education which shall perform 
all the duties that have in the past been 
divided between the board of education 
and the various borough school boards. 
Toa certain extent, however, the functions 
of the new board have been limited to dut- 
ies usually discharged by a board ot trus- 
tees. Much of the purely technical work 
of education will either be discharged or 
originated by professional educators in 
the employ of the board. On the other 
hand they will be aided in supervisory 
duties by forty-six local schoo] boards, 
each to consist of five members, to be ap- 
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pointed by the president of each borough; 
and peoudidie in addition, of one member 
of the board of education and one district 
superintendent. Thus the business side 
will be handled by a reasonably small 
body of men; there will be expert direc- 
tion of the educational side, and every 
school will be, kept in close touch with the 
people of the neighborhood in which the 
school is located. 


Mr Maxwell Opposed to Slater Bill. 


City Supt. William H. Maxwell is 
strongly opposed to State Senator Slater’s 
senate bil) No. 30, which puts on the prin- 
cipals’ eligible list without examination all 
teachers who served in the Spanish war 
and who at that time possessed the prelim- 
inary qualifications for that office. 

He holds the opinion that if the state 
desires 10 reward teachers who fought 
in the Spanish war for gallantry on the 
field of battle it should find an American 
substitute for the Victoria cross of Eng- 
land and not seek to reward them by ad- 
vancement 1n the public schools: and he 
is amazed that ‘a man of Mr. Slater’s in- 
telligence and one who professes so much 
regard for the welfare of the schools 
should have introduced such a measure.” 

Under the charter of the city of New 
York, Mr. Maxwell says, advancement in 
the public school system deperds on merit 
in school work alone, and not upon politi- 
cal influence or upon record in warfare: 


Dangerous School Building. 


A last effort was made by the Brooklyn 
board of education, January 21, to get an 
appropriation under the Jaw of 1897 for 
new school sites and buildings. The com- 
mitteemen asked the mayor tor $2 0c0,000, 
saying that their borough was worse off 
than any other in the matter of school ac- 
commodations, and had eight times as 
many half-day classes as in any other bor- 
ough. Horace E. Dresser spoke of the 
Manual Training high school, which he 
declared was a death-trap, that there would 
be a horrible loss of lite if fire should start 
in the structure. Mr. Dresser said that 
the stairways were of wood and rickety, 
and underneath the class:1ooms were 
stores filled with inflammable material. 

The mayor told the school board to pre- 
sent to the board of estimate a detailed 
statement of the school conditions thruout 
the city by March 1. Action will be taken 
then, but no appropriation will be made at 
present, 


Clerical Force Reduced 


Action affecting the management of all 
schools and tending to a material saving 
of money to the city, was recently taken 
by the board of superintendents of the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
By this action many high-salaried general 
assistants to principals will be sent back 
to class room work. It was decided that 
in schools of less than fifteen classes no 
general assistant should be allowed ; where 
there are less than twenty-seven classes, 
one general assistant is provided for; for 
large schools, two assistants. This will 
affect a saving of from $60,000 to $150,coo 
a year. The deposed general assistants 
will be placed in charge of classes, thus 
saving the expense of many additional 
teachers. 

All transfers of teachers dated January 
27, will be changed to date from Febru- 
ary I. 

Plans for altering the board of educa- 
tion building for the new regime are being 
considered. ; 


President Robertson’s Record. 


Brooklyn loses one of its most active 
workers for educational advancement, with 
the advent of the new charter. Charles 
E. Robertson, president of the school 
board, has decided to retire from this 
work and devote his entire time to busi- 
ness. Mr. Robertson has, for a_ time,. 
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given almost undivided attention to the 
problems that presented themselves since 
consolidation. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Albany, 
thirty-six years ago. He became a mem- 
ber of the board of education ot the old 
city of Brooklyn, in 1893, and was twice 
re-appointed. He was chosen president 
of the borough board in 1899. Since that 
time he has been in attendance at nearly 
all of the meetings of the local board and 
the central board of education. For three 

ears he was vice-president of the latter 

ody, for two years chairman of the 
finance committee, and for several years 
an active member of the building commit- 
tee. When he became president, no 
money was available for the purchase of 
school sites or erection of buildings Since 
then $5.250,000 has been appropriated. 
New sehool sittings have been provided 
for 39,000 children, and the unexpended 
$500,000 will seat 5,500 additional. To- 


day there are less than one hundred chil- 


dren on the waiting listin the whole bor- 
ough. 

During President Robertson’s adminis- 
tration two new high schools have been 
opened, the Commercial and the Eastern 
district; half-time classes have been elimi- 
nated ; vacation schools opened ; and free 
lectures given. For 1902 the sum of $35,- 
000 will be available for free lectures in 
Brooklyn. These will be under the direc- 
tion of Associate Supt. Edward B. Shal- 
low. Mr. Robertson has been a consistent 
opponent of centralization, believing that 
the closer the schools are brought to the 
people of a community the better will be 
the results. 


Debating in High Schools. 


A new organization, to be known as the 
Metropolitan High School Debating 
League, will probably be the practical re- 
sult of asuggestion made by Prof. Charles 
S. Hartwell, of the Brooklyn Boys’ high 
school, before the Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation a few days ago. 

Interest in debating has been steadily 
on the increase in the schools of Greater 
New York, and the acceptance by the De- 
witt Clinton high school of the challenge 
of the Brooklya Boys’ high, is one of the 
signs of the growing enthusiasm. This 
kind of mental exercise has been more 
popular in Brooklyn than in the other bor- 
a or at least has been more systemat- 
cally practiced. A silver cup offered by 
the Long Island Debating League in 1896 
to the school winning the championship 
tor three successive years was secured b 
the Boys’ high school. Erasmus Hall hig 
school was champion in 1900. Among the 
subjects debated were: The Raines law, 
the jury system, the annexation of Hawaii 
and of Cuba, international disarmament, 
state control of police, home rule for Ire- 
land, popular election of senators, the par- 
tition of China, the single tax, and munici- 
pal ownership of franchises. 

In his recent address Professor Hart- 
well said that of the three primary forms 
of public speaking in schools—declama- 
tion, oration, and debate—the most diffi- 
cult to teach and the most fruitful in re- 
sults is debating. Declamation is crystal- 
lized manner, oration is crystallized 
thought, while debating is the exhibition 
of thought in action. Declamation of an- 
other’s thoughts secures self-possession 
before an audience; the delivery of one’s 
own composition gives a confident grasp 
of one’s own faculties ; while in a real de- 
bate, involving rebuttal of arguments just 
pronounced, we have a wonderful combi- 
nation of living matter and manner—an 
— of the coming struggles of actual 
ife. 

The chief difficulty lies in the selection 
of competent and fair judges—persons of 
sufficiently open mind to award a decision 
with total disregard for their own opinions 
or prejudices concerning the subject de- 
bated. Still, this may be overcome by the 
exercise of great care. 
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School of Commerce Course of Study. 


A seven year course of study for the pro- 
jected high school of commerce in Man- 
hattan has, after prelonged discussion, 
been adopted by the board of superintend- 
ents and presented to the school board. 
It was prepared under the direction of As- 
sociate Superintendents Jameson, Mele- 
ney, Schauffler, McMullen, and Hunt, the 
latter a specialist along this line of educa- 
tional work. 

The course provides for two years of 
ordinary high school preparation, three 
years of special preparation in the school, 
and a final two years of specialization for 
a given line of business or public activity. 
The minimum ‘age for admission is sixteen 
years. In length at least the course is 
equivalent to the seven-year course in City 
college. The examinations for entrance 
for non-high school pupils is almost an 
equivalent of the average college entrance 
test, except in languages. 

The first five years will give a basic 
training in history. literature, applied sci- 
ence, economics, chemistry, physics, and 
commerce as a preparation for entrance 
into one of these groups in the last two 
years: Banking, commerce, consular ser- 
vice, transportation, higher accounting, 
and the public service. 

The departments of instruction will be: 
(1) English language and literature, (2) 
foreign languages, (3) mathematics, (4) 
business technic, (5) banking and finance, 
(6) history and geography, (7) commerce, 
(8) economics and civics, (9) law, legisla 
tion, and administration, (10) science and 
technology. 

Some appreciation of the scope of the 
course may be had by an inspection of the 
department of law, forexample. Follow- 
ing is an outline of it: 

Municipal Laws—Elements of. 

Commercial—Including laws relating to 
corporations and trusts. 

Tariff and revenue laws. 

Maritime laws. 

Comparison of commercial and maritime 
administration. 

Constitutional Law (elementary course) 
—Federal constitution. New York state 
constitution. 

International Law—As related to com- 
mercial affairs. Present international re- 
lations. 

Social and economic legislation. 

Elements and History of Diplomacy— 
Classification and method of modern dip- 
lomats. Principles of diplomatic proce- 
dure. 

American Diplomacy—Prescribed duties 
of the agents of the United States in for- 
eign countries. Course of certain noted 
negotiations. History, evolution, and ap- 
plication of the Monroe doctrine. Treaty 
relations of the United States with foreign 
powers. Study of documents. 

Consular Service—History, organiza- 
tion. Foreign consular service. Charac- 
teristics of jpower and duties of foreign 
consuls. 

Consuls of the United States exequatur. 
Prescribed powers and duties, privileges, 
immunities. His relations to commercial 
interests. 

It is recommended that the recitation 
rooms be fitted with chairs having table 
arms instead of the common desks, and it 
advises the establishment of model count- 
ing rooms, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, libraries of a general and a technical 
nature,and amuseum. The latter would 
contain trade products, exhibits of stages 
of manufacture, geographical, historical, 
and ethnological material, numismatic ex- 
hibits, maps and charts, specimen docu- 
ments, geological collections, and the like. 
It is suggested that a fund to enable pu- 
pils to visit various establishments will 
also be provided. 


Dr. Butler’s Address. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia university, in delivering his 
address of greeting to the officers and 
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students, said that Columbia stands for 
that broad and liberal culture which alone 
can make human beings of the right sort. 
The university is essentially a democratic 
community. All stand on the same level 
and are judged solely by their work and 
accomplishments. Columbia exists that 
it may serve the city, the state, and the 
nation, and the student who has carried 
away with him the fullest measure of the 
university’s gift is he who has learned to 
serve. 

The formal inauguration of the new 
president has been postponed until spring. 


Graduates Discuss Improvements. 

The organization of public school grad- 
uates to help in developing and improving 
the city’s educational system will be the 
principal subject discussed by the Gradu- 
ates’ Dinner club,and Alumni Association 
of public school No. 77, at its fourth 
annual meeting at the hotel Marlborough, 
Feb 1. The plan proposed by Prin. Ed- 
ward A. Page, of No. 77, is substantially 
as follows: 

«1.) The formation of the alumni associ- 
ation from the male department of each 
school. 

(2) The organization of a genera: alumni 
society composed of an alumnus from each 
school. 

(3) The meeting of this general body at 
an annual banquet. this assembly repre- 
senting the interests of all the public 
schools of the city, to discuss the improve- 
ment, extension, and advancement of pub- 
lic education in New York city. 


Admission to City College, 

January 15 all the schools received no- 
tice from Pres. Alexander S. Webb, of- 
the City college, to the effect that the col- 
lege trustees had not authorized him to re- 
ceive applications from boys in the gram- 
mar schools for admission to the college in 
February. 

In order to obtain the proper authoriza- 
tion a committee, of which Prin. H.G. 
Schneider is secretary, makes the follow- 
ing request of all principals in the city:’ 

Will you, for the sake of the boys in 
your department, if not for the sake of the 
college which has trained so many of our 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
kindly help us in securing this authoriza- 
tion by the trustees. 

If you will send to the secretary of the 
committee at 133 Lexington avenue, or at 
the college on 23rd street, a list of the boys 
with addresses, in your 7B classes who 
may wish to enter in February. and ona 
separate list the names and addresses of 
those boys whose parents desire them to 
enter in the (these are now in 7B or in 
7A classes), we will be able to secure the 
authorization in trustees’ meeting,for their 
admission in February possibly, and in 
June certainly. 

Home For Colored Working Girls. 

A home for colored working girls was 
opened last week at No. 217 East Eighty- 
sixth street, in a three-story brown stone 
house. Itis the practical outgrowth of 
the White Rose mission, which Mrs. Vic- 
toria Earle Matthews started five years 
ago for the,women of her race in this city. 

There isa library anc reading room in 
the front basement, and on the parlor floor 
two large rooms are given up to the pur- 
poses of entertainmentand social meetings. 
The kitchen is well equipped,and there the 
girls will cook their own meals and do their 
own laundry work. A nominal price of 
fifty cents a week will be charged for 
lodging. . 

In addition to these ordinary accommo- 
dations there will be instruction in house- 
wifery and domestic science. 

At the housewarming many members of 
the colored clergy were present. The 
Rev. W. T. Dixon presided. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. William 
Brooks, pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist 
church; the Rev. Granville Hunt, of Mount 
Vernon; Miss Alma E.Matthews, superin- 
tendent of the Home for Emigrant Girls 
at the Battery, and Mrs. Matthews. 
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Memorial Exercises at P. S. 40. 


Memorial exercises were held in public 
school No. 40, Jan. 17, in honor of George 
W. Harrison who died last May. Mr. 
Harrison had been connected with New 
York city schools for forty-nine years and 
with No. 40 as principal since 1870. He 
entered No. 40 as first assistant, then he 
became vice-principal under David B. 
Scott, and upon the resignation of the 
latter became principal. 

When Mr. Harrison died last May no 
public exercises were held, owing to the 
school’s being without a recognized head. 
Since that time the alumni of No. 40 and 
the teachers who were associated with 
him have been contributing towards the 
purchase of two pictures ot the deceased 
principal. So generous has been the re- 
sponse from alumni, some as far back as 
1870, that two magnificent framed pictures 
of Mr. Harrison have been Lought and 
last Friday saw their presentation to the 
school. 

The exercises were in charge of Priu. 
Albert Shiels, who succeeded Mr. Harri- 
son, and they were presided over by Dr. 
Edgar Dubs Shimer. The following pro. 
gram was given: Bible reading; address 
on behalf of the superintendent’s depart- 
ment, Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer; address 
on behalf of the Male Principals’ Associ- 
ation, by Prin. Lafayette Olney ; address 
on behalf of the teachers of P. S. 40, by 
Wm. K. Franklin; selection from Wm. 
Cullen Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,” by Isaac 
Cohen ; selection from Alfred Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” by Edward F. Kratz; 
addresses on behalf of the alumni, by 
Magnus Gross and Geo. P. H. McVay; 
unveiling of portrait presented by teachers 
and alumni of P.S. 40, and presentation 
by John Baumeister; acceptance on be- 
half of the school, by the principal. The 
exercises were interspersed by music. 

Dr. Shimer said in part: “We have 
gathered to-day to lay down our tribute of 
love in memory of George W. Harrison, 
the late principal of this school. We 
need no special exercise to commemorate 
Mr. Harrison. His life was such that for 
a long, long time its memory will be sweet 
in the minds of thousands of boys and 

irls, and a larger population who have 
eft this school. 

“Let me make an analysis of the man 
who has left so deep an impression upon 
the community. First of all, Mr. Harri- 
son was a man, and then he was a prin- 
cipal. You must have felt, boys, meetin 
him as you did, that he was your goo 
comrade. Mr. Harrison fostered your 
ambitions so that you were always looking 
out into the beyond hopefully I have 
met him under all sorts of conditions and 
I always found him looking forward. 

» “No gardener ever bent over . plants 
more tendérly than did Mr. Harrison over 
his growing boys and girls. When 1 
walked with him I saw people showing 
him respect everywhere, boys doffing their 
hats, little girls taking hold of his hand, 
parents greeting him courteously. He 
was never too much in a hurry to sympa- 
thize with those who needed his sympathy. 

“One secret of his successful career 
was his great humane heart. He was a 
character builder in his school. He 
taught his boys to maintain their rights, 
but he also taught them that their neigh- 
bors had rights as well,so that the boys 
yielded one to another. Mr. Harrison’s 
personality, his spirit, his manhood, his 


reverence for truth, his sincerity, his’ 


opinions, have given to this school a solid- 
arity that will mark it for years to come. 
Altho offered at one time the honor of be- 
coming a member of the board of educa- 
tion, he declined. He said that his first 
love had been public sch ol No. 40 and 
he hoped it would be his last, as it was.” 
Principal Olney, of public school No. 
14, Said that he came to pay his tribute of 
affection because he loved the deceased 
man. “ Hischaracter was such as to adorn 


the profession in which he worked so faith. 
fully and so long. He lived and moved 
and had his being in his school. He was 
an earnest teacher, thoroly conscientious, 
always under perfect self-control. He was 
the kind of a boy that makes this kind of 
aman. During all associations with him, 
extending thru many years and of daily 
occurrence I never heard him utter an im- 
pure word.” 

Mr. Franklin spoke effectively of Mr. 
Harrison’s relations with his teachers. 
He said that the most touching evidence 
of his devotion came on the tast day he 
ever spent in No. 40. Altho in no condi- 
tion to come he presented himself at his 
school and after a little rest remarked that 
he must be getting around to see his boys 
and girls. When he reached Mr. Frank- 
lin’s room a geography lesson was in prog- 
ress, in which he became deeply inter- 
ested, and for one hour and a half he led 
those boys on an imaginary tramp from 
Texas to Chicago driving cattle on the 
ae That was his last lesson on earth. 

he alumni addresses were added tri- 
butes to the memory of a principal who 
has left his impress on men and women 
all hs the city and in many parts of the 
world. 


Ethical Culture Concert, 


Grand opera celebrities will appear in a 
concert to be given in the Metropolitan 
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opera house Thursday evening, Feb. 27, 
in aid of the Ethical Culture schools. 
Madame Sembrich, Madame Schumann- 
Heink, Monsieur Marcel Journet, and Miss 
Augusta Cottlow will be the soloists, and 
mr. Walter Damrosch will conduct. 

The schools were tounded Jan. 1, 1878, 
by the Society ot Ethical Culture, of New 
York. Beginning with a free kindergar- 
ten, the first in the United States, it has 
grown into a school having a range of six- 
teen years, divided into kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, high, and normal departments, 
and containing four hundred pupils. Man- 
ual training is one of the chiet features, 
but the institution is in no sense a trade 
school for artisans, but is designed to be 
all that the name implies. 


Miss Gould at Boys’ High School. 


Miss Helen Gould was a visitor at the 
boys’ high schoo! in Brooklyn on Jan. 9. 
She was given so cordial a reception that 
she departed from her custom and said a 
few words to the boys. The other dis- 
tinguished visitors on the same occasion 
were Mrs. RussellSage, Dr. MacCracken, 
chancellor of New York university, and J. 
Edward Swanstrom, president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. All made short 
addresses to the cbildren. 

There was a program of music and 
recitations by the pupils. 






































Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities -- 1900-1901 
(CONTINUED) 
A A . School 
ses Superintendents | Population| Population} School No. of A 
States and Cities of Schools Census 1900|Census 1890] Enrollment | Teachers a 
oe (x) . — $ 
aginaw-...-.--- I 42,345 46,322 19) 22% 150,749 
Se ~ A. Stewart ...... 27,628 27,839 4,800 122 87,920 
— Pranegecku » S- NGStOR....6.<- 25,180 20,798 4,054 go 75,427 
alamazoo .--..-. S. O. Hartwell...... 24,404 317,853 4,146 107 82,202 
Muskegon ....... David McKenzie... 20,818 22,702 4,000 118 148,043 
LGNGINE «......-- Clarence E. Holmes 16,485 13,102 3,100 82 57,193 
MINNESOTA ..... b. W. Gia 1,751,394 1,310,283 987,541 11,250 5,511,797 
Minneapolis -.... Chas. M. Jordan....|° 202,718 164,738 38,591 892 841,000 
ae | Se Irwen Leviston..... 163,065 133,156 26,000 610 672,350 
Po ee R. E. Denfeld....... 52,969 33,115 10,589 274 356,000 
J ee j.. A. Tormey......- 19,714 18,208 3,500 100 80,000 
MISSISSIPPI .....- H. L. Whitfield ....| 1,551,270 1,289,600 374,684 7,960 1,656,375 
Vicksburg .....-- Chas. P. Kemple-..-- 14,834 19,289 1,793 49 25,000 
Meridian......... ah Se 14,050 10,624 2,500 51 24,800 
po ae Edward L. Bailey --. 7,816 5,920 1,800 45 22,500 
MISSOURD ......-- W. T. Carrington..| 3,106,665 | 2,679,185 750,320 16,700 | 9,000,000 
St. DGS wc cacces F. Louis Soldan --.-- 575,238 451,770 82,712 1,751 1,526,140 
Kansas City ..--- J. M. Greenwood... 163,752 132,716 28,280 700 524,005 
St. Joseph ......-. Edward B. Neely... 102,979 52,324 10,646 250 327,921 
PORN on uiac nos Joseph D. Elliff ..-- 26,023 9.943 4,896 106 66,982 
Springfield ....-- J. Fairbanks.......- 23,267 21,850 5,469 85 56,669 
ee. G. V. Buchanan ..-.. 15,231 14,068 3,500 74 93,568 
Jefferson City ...| J. W. Richardson... 9,664 6,742 1,844 OW anccccssu. 
MONTANA......-.- W. W. Welch. -.-..- 243,329 142,924 39,430 1,214 1,025,362 
Oo N,..G.. ¥outg......- 30,470 10,723 6,300 175 325,000 
Great Falls ...-.-.- S. D. Largent ...... 14,930 3,979 1,985 52 58,700 
Helena Sarah J. Rogers...- 10,770 13,834 1,759 42 55.347 
NEBRASKA Wm. K. Fowler....| 1,066,300 | 1,062,656 289,250 9,463 | 4,403,222 
maha Carroll G. Pearse... 102,555 140,452 19,384 420 564,058 
Lincoln... ordon.....-. 40,169 55,154 7,200 177 122,457 
South Omaha....| J. Arnott McLean-. 26,001 8,062 4,473 104 112,000 
NEVADA.......... is Ring...-...... 42,335 47,355 6,676 325 225,622 
| eS ee John Edwards Bray 4,500 3,503 840 20 17,850 
NEWHAMPSHIRE| Channing Folsom. .. 411,588 376,530 65,688 2,970 1,052,202 
Manchester .....-. Chas. W. Bickford.. 56,987 44,126 5,750 132 123,187 
7 aay as. H. Fassett..... 23,898 19,31 3,700 86 68,000 
COBOEFE scssccacs . J. Rundiett....... 19,632 17,004 2,762 61 54,925 
NEW JERSEY..... Charles J. Baxter ..| 1,883,669 1,444,933 322,575 7,012 7,094,149 
Newark .........«« SS 246,070 181,830 41,870 851 1,213,660 
7 3 Henry Snyder -....- 206,433 163,003 32,174 586 634,153 
MtOrson .......- L. A. Goodenough. . 105,171 78,347 17,849 365 425,330 
a ee Martin V. Bergen -- 75,935 58,313 13,000 326 200,000 
TONE cadenncs Leslie C. Pierson-.- 73,307 57,458 9,840 22 268,017 
Hoboken .....-.- A. J. Demarest..... 59,364 43,648 9,145 199 185,060 
Elizabeth ........ Wm. J. Shearer....- 52,130 37,704 7,000 160 ‘140,000 
Bayonne......... 7, kes, CRVIGIC Wa 5. 32,722 19,033 6,019 162 128,625 
Atlantic City ..-.. .M. Poliard...... 27,838 13,055 5,000 | ~ 100 93,763 
a ee F. E. —---- 27,777 13,828 4,500 126 220,203 
Orange .....;...- W. M. Swingle .-..- 24,141 18,844 3,200 go 76,200 
NEW MEXICO....| J. Franco Chavez.. 195,310 160,282 49,700 1,000 563,129 
SORE £6 ccaccns a | 5,603 6,185 1,706 13 7,896 
NEW YORK....... Charles R. Skinner.| 7,268,894 | 6,003,174 | 1,209,574 31,768 | 33,421,491 
New York City ..| Wm. H. Maxwell..-| 3,437,202 2,492,59t 559,218 12,212 | 21,040,510 
Manhattan and 
Bronx .....:.| John Jasper.........] 2,050,600 1,515,30% 325,979 6,866 | 11,575,204 
Brooklyn ...... John H. Walsh .-..-. 1,166,582 838,547 188,467 4,266 712745233 
somes a taeeee Edward L. Stevens. 152,999 87,050 32,346 803 1,316,221 
ichmond -...-. Hubbard R. Yetman 67,021 51,693 12,426 277 619.133 
i ae Henry P.. Emerson. 352,387 255,064 56,000 1,300 1,408,000 
Rochester ......- C.. Be GR 0ccas 162,608 133,896 24,896 692 682,018 
Syracuse. .......- A. B. Blodgett..... 108,374 143 21,090 485 499,073 
GIDEEBS icctnwncen Chas. W. Cole ...... 94,151 94,923 12,896 307 298,640 
i oe J... Willets......<-. 60,651 60,956 7,000 220 1354598 
El aS George Griffith. .... 56,383 44,007 8,003 241 219,277 
TORRE Soc... .e8 Charles E. Gorton... 47,931 32,033 8,200 191 202,48 
(1) E, C. Warriner, N. A. Richards. 








(To be continued next week. ) 
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The Geachers’ Bookstore. 


‘It is an Attractive Place.”’ 


In response to the invitation to teachers to visit the “‘ Teach- 
ers’ Bookstore,” at 61 East Ninth street, New York city, and 
inspect the collection of books and helps for teachers there to 
be Seen, a note came froma lady, a principal of a noted pri- 
vate school where it is considered a favor to have a pupil 
registered, and it was so nicely worded that it is inserted here, 
in part: ‘ 

A Nice Letter. 
Gentlemen : 

: Your invitation to visit your store at 61 East 
Ninth street was read from beginning to end. I was in your 
handsome rooms in September last, and always mean to visit 
them once a year at least; I never go there without getting 
some new and helpful ideas. It is an attractive place. 

As to the question whether the reading of educational books 
helps a teacher in the practical work of the school-room, I can 
emphatically say that it does. I first read Fitch’s Lectures 
and valued it very highly; I often take it down now and read 
in it, tho I am only occasionally teaching classes. The next 
boox I read was Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
and in some respects think that it is the best book of all. I 
was led to read this book by finding my best assistant reading 
it; she said it stood to her next to the Bible. When I find an 
assistant is no reader of educational books or papers I become 
distrustful; this class do not seem to have staying power; they 
do not wear. 

I am afraid this letter will be tedious, but I must add that 
we who have private schools have sometimes thought that you 
neglected the small private school interest for the vast public 
school field. Now I think that the best teaching done in New 
York city is done in the private schools, and the proof of it is 
that they hold their own against the strong tide created by 
freetuition. I have pupils from homes where it is an effort to 
raise the tuition; but they believe it pays them in the end. 

I refer to this because I think the private schools study edu 
cational principles more than the public schools; there are 
warious causes for this but the main one is to overcome the in- 
fluence of free tuition. I think I should add that my teachers 
visit your store quite regularly and get ideas, if not books. 

Very respectfully, 


A Criticism. 


Another letter from a principal of a private school refers to 
the point discussed in the first ietter. We value the private 
schools, altho we necessarily labor to reach the public schools 
because the vast field is there. 


Gentlemen : 

I lately visited your store and purchased a 
volume I had heard spoken of with much enthusiasm by a 
patron of my school—“ The Plan Book ”’; I believe I shall find 
it serviceable. I have taken your Zeachers’ /ustitute for 
several years and like it better than any and yet not entirely, 
and, if you will allow me, will tell you where all teachers’ pub- 
lications fail. 

I notice in the papers some complaints about the failure of 
the public schools to do certain things, for example in speak- 
ing correctly, spelling, and writing letters. You will not hear 
such complaints about recognized private schools. The rea- 
son is that the latter rouse the pupil up to improve himself. 
Is not that the distinction between the private and public 
schools, and between a good teacher and a poor one? 

It seems to me that educational papers aim to aid the teacher 
to do merely a mechanical work, but teaching is not a mechani- 
eal work. So that they help intensify the mechanicalness that 
now negatives the work of the teacher. If your paper could 
succeed in making the teacher look at her work as a very 
serious one—affecting, life and character—it would be beyond 
price in value. 

Among my teachers is one whom I find I value highly and I 
explain it by saying that she affects the spiritual nature of her 
pupils. I shouid explain more, but I have already said too 
much, and in availing myself of the request for opinions have 
perhaps not been really polite. You certainly deserve praise 
for the pertinacity with whici you have labored for the im- 
provementof the teachers’ profession. I first visited your 
store in Clinton Place and purchased Parker’s “ Talks on 
Teaching” there. I like the books prepared by Miss Alice 
Kellogg ; we use several of them. With great respect, 

Very truly yours, 








There is no controversy between the public and private 
schools; both have their field. We publish these letters to 
show our claim that the teacher who reads educational books 
is a better teacher than one who does not. We believe one 
may double his value by getting educational principles under 


his feet. It is a charge constantly, made against teaching that 
it is a haphazard sort of work after the needed knowledge is 
acquired ; one takes one way and one another. The reading 
of educational books tends to make the practice uniform. 


Our Catalog. 


We trust the copies of our handsome catalog sent out will 
rouse teachers to purchase books bearing on the sacred work 
of teaching. One teacher from Long Island City says: “ We 
have great hopes that we have got thru all our troubles.” 
She had marked four books in the catalog; it was her first 
visit, but she assures us it will not be her last. We hope not: 
a teacher who will buy four volumes at atime is 4 welcome 
visitor. 

Another from Newark took time to say she believed in edu- 
cational literature andin Superintendent Poland too; we pre- 
dict a great and deserved popularity for this man, for he has 
right conceptions of what education is. 

Several from Brooklyn referred to our invitation; one who 
has retired from teaching, but who had to visit Wanamaker’s, 
felt impelled to come in to say she owed a debt for benefits 
received in 1881-3. ‘That was the time,” she said, “‘ when I 
with some others broke away from lesson hearing and began 
to try to teach.” References to Dr. Allen and his noble work 
followed—a good man, “ gone but not forgotten.” 


Some Valuable Books. 


The books published by E. L. Kellogg & Company are pre- 
eminently practical, by which we mean that they aid the teach- 
er to form aright ideal of education, and suggest methods to 
realize that ideal. We mention here a few: 


Talzs on Teaching. 


This work, by Col. F. W. Parker, is weil described by Dr. 
William T. Harris, our commissioner of education: ‘It is like 
gold.” Colonel Parker is a most practical teacher; he knows 
how teaching should be done; he can do it himself; he has an 
intense sympathy with children; and in this book points 
outright methods. It will be a standard work long after his 


day. 
A Bit of History. 


The example, set by Colonel Parker is one worthy to be fol- 
lowed by every teacher. He took charge of the schools ot 
Quincy, Mass., and found they had got to a certain point and 
then “would not budge a hair.”” The school board felt 
this but were helpless, as they knew the teachers were,consci- 
entious. Colonel Parker had just returned from Germany, 
where he had gone because he wanted “ more light” in educa- 
tion, and was put in charge. He simply said to his assistants, 
“ Let us study education with all our might.” 

Every one knows the result. Boston was, of course, incred- 
ulous. Could there possibly be better schools than existed in 
her precincts? THE SCHOOL JOURNAL asked Prof. John 
Murphy to visit Quincy; he wrote a series of articles that gave 
the first clear account of what was being done; these showed 
that Colonel Parker was moving on educational lines. 

Any vigorous man can take charge of the schools of a small 
place like Quincy and create an excitement for a time, but 
enly a man whose scheme of education is built on a rock can’ 
draw thinking teachers to him and hold them for twenty years; 
and this he hasdone. The work done in the Quincy schools 
has been ably portrayed by Miss Leila Patridge in her book 
“Quincy Methods,” a book no primary teacher should be 
without. : 

Some Results. 


It is probable that the work done by Col. Parker has led to 
the purchase by teachers of over 200,000 books relating to 
education; of his “Talks on Teaching’ 50,000 copies have 
been sold. Again others have been stimulated to study edu- 
cation and write about it, so that Col. Parker has been a dis- 
tinct and powerful factor to be reckoned with by anybody 
who undertakes to study education in America since 1875. 

We have not written the above to glorify Col. Parker but to 
show that any man who undertakes todo an educational work 
of any size has got to be a reader of educational books. No man 
can lift himself over a fence by pulling on his boot straps; but 
that is the way most men proceed who undertake to make a 
stir in education. 


. Is it Worth While 


for every teacher and school officer to visit the Teachers’ 
Bookstore? Vf there is asingle one who has not done so let 
him come at the earliest possible moment and acquaint him- 
self with what is going on in education. 
Yours for higher stages of excellence in Teaching, 
; E. L. KELLocc & Co 
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Educational New England. 


(LaRoy F. Grirrin, Frye School Boston, Editor.) 


Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the 


school board on Jan. 14, Miss Sarah Louise. 


Arnold resigned the position as supervisor, 
to become dean of Simmons college, and 
her resignation was accepted, to take 
effect on Feb.1. A series of resolutions 
was adopted highly complimentary to her 
work since she came into the employ of 
the city. The non-partisan element now 
has full control of the school board, the 
result of the persistent efforts of the 
Public Schools Association. This element 
has elected Mr. Grafton D. Cushing presi- 
dent of the board, and in the appointment 
of the several committees, he has given 
the leading places to the same element. 
This means much for the schools of the 
city. 

The annual reunion of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association was held Jan. 15 at 
Hotel Vendome, Vice-Pres. David H. 
Andrews presiding, with about one hun- 
dred present. President Tucker, the 
leading speaker, emphasized the two im- 

ortant elements in college life. The first 
is the institutional, which is important in 
the developmentof the mind. Thesecond 
is the personal, the more vital of the two. 
The present elective system brings this 
into especial prominence, since it fosters 
ambition, determination, and enthusiasm. 
Rev. Wm. A. Davis, one of the trustees of 
the college and pastor of the Eliot church, 
Newton; Prof. E.J. Bartlett, Judge David 
Cross, and Mr. Thomas W. Proctor also 
spoke for the alumni; while Mr. Samuel 
J. Elder represented Yale. Mr. Stephen 
M. Crosby, ’49, was chosen president, and 
Mr. Guy W. Cox, ’93, secretary for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Horatio D. Newton, master of the 
Franklin school, died at his home on Jan. 
14, having been sick only about two weeks. 
He was a graduate of the Chatham high 
school and of the Bridgewater normal 
school, in 1876. He was principal of the 
high school in Westport; then in suc- 
cession of grammar schools at Marlboro, 
Provincetown, Taunton, and Somerville. 
Then he became submaster of the Lyman 
school, East Boston, and finally, master of 
the Franklin school. He wasa specialist 
in history, and was interested in music. 


Lynn, MaAss.—The school committee 
has elected Mr. Fred C. Ball, of Bangor, 


Me., sub-master in the English high 
schooi. Mr. Ball has been at the head of 
the commercial department of the Bangor 
high school for the past three years, ever 
since its organization. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Prof. B. O. Pierce, 
professor of mathematics and physics in 
Harvard university, who has been absen 
for nearly two years on account of ill 
health, lately returned from Europe. He 
is much improved in health, is now resting 
at Beverly, and expects to be able to re- 
sume his duties next year. The annual 
report of the curator of the Peabody mu- 
seum emphasizes the overcrowding of the 
room, as the specimens now in the rooms 
require nearly twice the present accommo- 
dations to render them of full value. The 
principal work of the year has been a series 
of explorations in Central America. 


MALDEN, MAss.—The school com- 
mittee has ordered that public telephones 
be placed in the high school, eight of the 
grammar schools,and the private residence 
of the superintendent. This connects ail 
parts of the school system with the super- 
intendent at all hours. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass.—Miss Edith A. 
Barber, of Townsend, a graduate of the 
normal art school, Boston, last year, has 
been appointed teacher of drawing in the 
public schools. Her four years’ course 
has given her excellent qualifications for 
her new position. 

In addition to this place, she will also 
teach the same subject in Hinsdale, N. H., 
and in Gill and Warwick. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—The trustees 
of Williams college held a meeting at 
Hotel Manhattan, New York city, on Jan. 
17 and elected Dr. Henry Hopkins, of 
Kansas City, president. Dr. Hopkins 
is sixty-four years old, was born in 
Williamstown, and his father was Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, for many years president 
of the college. He was graduated from 
the college in 1858, and from Union Theo- 
logical seminary in 1861. When the Civil 
war broke out, President Lincoln appointed 
him a field chaplain and he served thruout 
the war. From 1866 to 1888, he was pastor 
of the Second Congregational church in 
Westfield, and since that time, of the First 
Congregational church of Kansas City. 
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He is the author of several published 
works on municipal and educational sub- 
jects, and is considered a scholar of 
unusual ability. 


NEwsBuRY, Vt.—Mr. Charles Keeler 
has been appointed principal of the New- 
bury academy. He is a graduate of 
Columbian university, Washington, D.C. 


BENNINGTON, Vt.—Mr. W. S. Russell, 
principal of the high school, has been in- 
vited to a position with the L. E, Knott 
Apparatus Company, of Boston, and has 
resigned. Mr. Russell was at one time the 
principal of the high school at Manchester 
by-the-Sea, Mass., and he has been at 
Bennington for three years doing very 
satisfactory work, so that his resignation 
is regretted by the people. 


EssEXx JUNCTION, VT.—Mr. Clarence E. 
Martin, formerly principal of the Essex 
Classical institute, has become principal of 
the high school. 


MIDDLETOWN, CoNnN.—Prot. John C. 
Vanbenschoten, LL. D., for thirty-nine 
years at the head of the department of 
Greek in Wesleyan university, died of old 
age on Jan.17. He was about seventy-five 
years old. He was graduated from Hamjl- 
ton college in 1856, and was given the 
degree of LL.D. by the University of 
Rochester in 1875. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Prof. Francis 
Wayland, LL. D., dean of the law school 
of Yale university, has been compelled by 
continued illness to relinquish the position, 
and Prof. T. S. Woolsey has been ap- 
pointed dean. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—While instruction 
has been given in church architecture for 
many years at the theological seminary, a 
step forward has lately been taken thru 
the introduction of a special course under 
Mr. George Keller, a well-known architect. 
This will enable the students to geta clear 
understanding of the principles which de- 
termine the beauty and efficiency of church 
edifices. 

The deeds formally transferring the 
property of the Bible normal college to 
the Reed Realty Company, Springfield, 
Mass., have been signed, and the college 
will be moved to this city at once, to be- 
come an integral part of the theological 
seminary. Yet the work of the two de- 
partments will be carried on independ- 





“SUPPLEMENTARY READING~ 


A CLASSIFIED LIST FOR ALL GRADES: 





GRADEI. Alger’s Primer of Work and Play $.30 


Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader......... es. a 
Fuller’s Illustrated Primer............... 3) 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature ............  .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, BookI............ 25 
Regal’s Lessons for Little Readers ....... .35 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 


GRADE II. Warren’s From September to 


PUB asic ascaneacs ons sadelaiacabiidmeidecs 85 
Bass’s Stories of Plant Life............... 225 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I............ 25 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy.. ...... 85 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Vol. I.... .25 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 


GRADEIII. Heart of Oak Readers, BookII .35 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Beginner’s Book .85 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Vol. II..... 85 
Firth’s Stories of Old Greece (boards).... .80' 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life............. 85 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers.............. 5 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 





GRADETIV. Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life.. $.40 


Brown's AHCe GN TOM... .5.0:..5.0csc i eciseccse .40 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends........  .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book III.......... 45 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book II.......... 40 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Vol. III... .45 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 


GRADE V. Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen.......... .80 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends........ 30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book ITI.......... 45 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book III... . .40 


Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago. (Boards) .35 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 


GRADE VI. Starr’s Strange Peoples........ 40 
sHeart of Oak Readers, Book IV...........  .50 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book IV...... * 40 


Dole’s The Young Citizen... ......... ..$ 45 
Eckstorm’s The Bird Book............... 60 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 

GRADE VII. Starr’s American Indians. .. .45 
Penniman’s School Poetry Book......... .30 
Pratt’s America’s Story, Book V......... .40 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV.......... , 30 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, Vol. IV .50 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 
GRADES VIII and IX. Heart of Oak Read- 
CPO TIOGEE Wer sa decid cctes chesdckees ie a 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book VI.......... .60 
Warren’s Stories from English History. .80 
Dole’s The American Citizen.....+.......  .80 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield.......... .50 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. ....... .85 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Dublishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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ently, but under arrangements that will 
allow students in the one to avail them- 
selves of any courses conducted in the 
other. Trinity college will also be open 
to the seminary students. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Alpheus Hyatt, 
assistant in invertebrate paleontology in 
the University museum of Harvard, died 
suddenly last Wednesday night in Harvard 
square. He was born in Washington on 
April 5, 1838. After a course atthe Mary- 
land Military academy he went to Yale, 
but leftat the end of his freshman year (in 
1860) to travel in Europe. On his return 
he entered Lawrence Scientific school and 
was graduated in 1862. He served as a 
captain of Massachusetts infantry in the 
Civil war. In 1869 he assisted in founding 
the Peabody Academy of Science, at 
Salem. He was elected curator of the 
Boston Society of Natural go | in 1881 
and having had charge of the fossil cephal- 
opods at the Cambridge museum for many 
years was appointed assistant in palzon- 
tology in 1886. He was professor of zoology 
and he was one of the four founders and 
original editors of the American Natura- 
ist. He was corresponding member of 
Geological society in London in 1897, and 
a fellow inthe American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Dr. Herman von 
Schrenck has been appointed to complete 
the course on diseases of plants in the 
School of Forestry, Dr. W. C. Sturgis 
having been compelled by ill-health to go 
to New Mexico. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—It was hoped that 
some of the buildings in process of con- 
struction forYale university would be ready 
for occupancy by Jan.1. The authorities 
are disappointed in their hopes, however, 
for hardly one building will be ready for 
use before next fall. 


Miscellaneous. 


The February number of the School 
Physiology Journal, published in Boston, 
is a special patriotic issue. The lessons 
are worked out in detail for all grades of 
pupils. Self-control is the special subject 
for primary classes. For grammar pupils 
liberty is ‘Schand and distinguished from 





Awful Pile Agony. 


Sioux Falls,S. D., Fec. 18, 1901. “ For 
32 years I suffered constantly from pro- 
truding piles and finally had to abandon 


my trade of stone-mason. Four months 
ago I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
before I had used up one 60c. box the dis- 
ease had entirely disappeared and there is 
no sign of its ever returning. I am com- 
pletely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. Minne 
sota Ave.” Sold by all druggists, 50c. a 
box. Book, “Piles, Causes and Cure,” 
aor free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
ich. 
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license, its growth is traced in the history 
of prominent nations, and special atten- 
tion is given to its principles as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence. Les- 
sons for advanced classes contrast organ- 
ized government with anarchy, giving rea- 
sons for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the former and showing what it 
has accomplished. The constitution is 
made the basis of study and the duties and 
privileges of citizenship are considered. 


Country Life in America, for January 
(Doubleday, Page & Company) is a Cali- 
fornia number, devoted to articles descrip- 
tive of the smiling lands of the Pacific 
coast. These articles tell of the romantic 
history, the beautiful landscapes, the pic- 
turesque buildings, the marvelous fruit- 
growing, the flowers that seem sometimes 
almost to grow tired of blooming, and the 
country life of southern California. The 
illustrations are beautiful and rich in invi- 
tation to this region of superfluous sum- 
mer. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair. 
(From the Davenport Democrat.) 

The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin 
cipled parties too frequently take advant- 
age of the natural desire to be ever young 
and ever fair, and palm upon the market 
deleterious acid and mineral! poisons which 
impart a momentary luster at the risk of 
future sallowness and ruined health. In 
the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for 
preserving the delicacy of the complexion, 
and obliterating blemishes, which has be- 
come the favorite toilet article of the lead- 
ing professional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their personal charms, 
Scarcely a star dressing-room in opera or 
theater thruout our land is without the 
Oriental Cream. I[tstands to-day the most 
harmless and perfect beautifier known. 


Washington. 
Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railiond. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Person- 
ally-Conducted Tour to Washington leaves 
Thursday, January 30. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 


hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50] 5 


from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$c1.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The second of the present series of per 
sonally-conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond, and Washington via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, Febru- 
ary I. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in- both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 


pense for a period of six days—will be sold | 


at rate of $34 oo from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 


January 25, 1902 


Heart 
Disease 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is or- 
ganic. 

The action of the heart and stomach 
are both controlled by the same great 
nerves, the sympathetic and pneumogas- 
tric, and when the stomach fails to proper- 


ly digest the food and it lies in the stomach 
tefmenting, gases are formed which dis- 
tend the organ causing pressure on the 
heart and lungs causing palpitation, irreg- 
ularity, and shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble and in fact frequently does 


0. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in red 
corpuscles, and this further irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and as- 
similation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use af- 
ter meals of some safe, pleasant and ef- 
fective digestive preparation, like Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets which may be found 
at most drug stores and which contain the 
necessary digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and 
vigorous by keeping their digestion per- 
fect by observing the rule of taking one or 
two ot these tablets after each meal, or at 
least after each hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. 
S. P. pepsin, diastase from malt and other 
natural digestives which act only on the 
food, digesting 1t perfectly and preventing 
acidity, gases, and the many diseased 
conditions which accompany a weak 
stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used you may know you are not taking in- 
to the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug but simply the natural di- 
gestive elements which every weak stom- 
ach 'acks. 

So widely known and popular have 
these tabletes become that they are now 
'sold by every druggist in the United 

tates, Canada, and Great Britain. 
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Constable KC 


Dress Stufts. 


New Importations of 


English Mohairs, Silk Baréges, 
Nun’s Veilings, Chiffon Veilings. 


All Wool Crepes. 


Eolians, English and Scotch 
Suitings, Printed Challies. 


Embroidered Robes. 
Broadovay Ks 1916 ot 


NEW YORK 


Pears 


Pears’ suvap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Chureh.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


GRGN IR GR INIS YR IVINS GH ORES 


At the End of Your Journey you willfind ¢ 
x it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, % 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. | 
g Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. ¢ 
‘4 Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free g 
BR PR IRAL WR DR DR WS HR & 











Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, * 
ars EL By 





from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
‘hree-fourths days’ board at the The Hy- 
geia or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to 
return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; 
$1350 from Trenton; $12.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agent; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York: 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J., 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Florida. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowin 
weeks in Florida, will .leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train, on February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
fone berth), and meals ez route in both 
directions, while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad street station, Phila- 
delphia, 


There are many important uses for 
Antikamnia tablets. Everybody who is 
outin the sun should take a five-grain An- 
tikamnia tablet at breakfast and avoid 
entirely that demoralizing headache which 
frequently mars the pleasure of an outing. 
This applies equally to women on shop- 
ping tours and especially to those who in- 
variably come home cross and out of sorts, 
with a wretched “ sightseers’ headache.” 
—The Chaperone. 


Winter Tourist Rates 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October I5 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 


§ York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 


Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MRs8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH 
for THEIR OCHIL ERT. 
PERFECT hs 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all . 
COLIO and is the best remedy for DIARRHCGA. Sol 
by Druggists in every part ofthe world. Besure and 
ask for “Winslow’s Soothing Syrup" and .ake no other 
kind. Twenty-tive centsa bottle. 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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Itching Skin 

Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 


They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“I was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E. Wann, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pitts 
rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Best 2 Most Economical 
Use only % 


usual quantity 


ti 


-1b. trade-mark preserving 
In aheckutely oft ght 1; Sinitely. oven if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15¢ a lb. 
Excollent Teas ite 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 
Finest Fancy 


Finest Fancy ,Butter at Cost 


Mait or ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, AnvrREss 


The Great American Tea Co, 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2461 CORTLANDT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 






































“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


ARB... cccsccccccccsccceses Saaeeeael oa 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,.,..... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities... 1,141,497,888 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
avery form of on ~ | at the lowest rates com- 
y. 


ET 
a mensurate with safe 








THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES 


Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
| in size, style, and binding 7x5%4 inches in size. 
| Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
| somestamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 










to Manage Busy Work - $-25 
2 to Teach Botan - 25 
3— to Teach Paper Folding - 2% 
4— to Teach Reading - - .25 
to Make © * (« BB 
to Teach Minerals - - .25 
toTeach Birds - - «- .25 
to Teach Bags end Beetles .25 
to Teach ctions - 2% 

Clay Modeli 


me- <- «+ «25 
Teach Primary Arithmetic 25 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted ip 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


BL. KELLOGG & CO.. $1 E. 9th 8, N.Y. 


u 
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Ghe BAKER G TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 
ON’T buy School Books until you have seen our School Book 


Catalog. We carry the current Text-Books of all Publishers# 





SPECIAL OFFER 


OF BROWN’S BEAU: 
TIFUL PICTURES #2 





40 SELECTED SUBJECTS—4o0 CENTS. 


(Promptly Mailed, Postpaid.) 


We have now in stock the entire set of BROWN’S FAMOUS 
PICTURES- photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 subjects—con- 
taining the classic works of art, portraits of famous men and women, 
presidents, poets, authors, artists, composers, historic homes and public 
buildings. 

They are on fine plate paper. Size: 544x8inches. Price, 1c. each. 
Sold by Numbers. Complete illustrated catalog sent on receipt of 2 
cents, for postage. We suggest the following 40 selections of subjects 
appropriate to the February celebrations: 


Portraits. 
1 Trumbull Portrait of Wash-{| 1418 Samuel Adams 


i im : : 1786 Thomas Jefferson 
491 Stuart Portrait of Washington 
492 Stuart Portrait of Martha} 15 Henry W. Longfellow 
ington 18 James Russell Lowell 

2 Abraham coln ‘1408 Combination Picture Long- 

8 William McKinley fellow and his Home 
1283 James Madison 1406 Combination Picture of Low- 
1785 John Adams ell and his Home 


Historic Homes. 


88 Mount Vernon, Homeof Wash-| 81 Home of Longfellow 


ington : 1494 Longfellow’s Home 
1697 Lincoln’s. Springfield, I11.,{ 1578 Longfellow’s Birthplace 
ome 1280 John Alden’s House 
79 Home of Lowell 


1201 Miles Standish’s House 





Famous Historic Paintings. 
62 Washington at Trenton—Faed | 470 Workington ' Paes the Del- 
88 Washington and Lafasette at ware—. eutze 
Mount Vernon—Rosseter | 1874 Washinatone Nae to his 
84 a. Alden and Priscilla—) 1994 Washington and his Mother— 
ughton Fournier 


Historic Public Buildings. 
1897 Capitol at Washington 144 — Hall, Phila- 
45 Washington Monument 
44 ouse 1778 Liberty Bell 
3 Wott tal otra 
1728 Washington’s Tomb ashington Elm, Cambridge 
1775 House where Lincoln Died = pea 4 Washington. Bos “ 
These 40 Pictures will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 40 
CENTS; orany lesser number may be ordered at the rate of tc. each. 
In that case please order by number as noted at left of each’ title 
Send for our Brown Catalog anyway, enclosing 2 cents for postage. 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 


Our magnificent Life-Size Crayon Portraits of Famous Men and 
Women. Among them are the Portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 
Group of All the Presidents on one sheet, 
Declaration of Independence {fac-simile). 
On fine heavy paper, 22 x 28 inches, ready for framing. Mailed in erong 


tubes Price, 25c., or 5 for 81.00, postpaid. Send for complete list 
Series, free. 





1771 Congressional Library 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


Publishers, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 








QUE TANOS 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 





and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia. 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
107 and 109 East I4h Street, 


ARCADE BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








PAYNE’S NATURE 
STUDY BOOKS 


Popular—Because Practical 








100 LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY 
SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


By Frank O. Payne, the famous specialist on science teaching, 
has proved itself one of the most successful works for general 
use in all kinds of schools where nature study has come to be an 
essential part of the work. It is the book that has helped thou- 
sands of teachers. It indicates a method and gives many model 
lessons that have proved successful in the author’s own school, 
suggests to teachers many ways of making the work of greatest 
value as well asinterest and is fully illustrated. Size: 71-2x5 
inches. 49 illustrations. Cloth. Bound in two colors and gold. 
Price, $1 00. Our sepcial price to teachers, 80 cents; and 8 cents 
for postage. 





Payne’s other nature study books have been important addi- 
tions to the “ How to Teach”’ Series. They give not only a def- 
inite plan of teaching in each subject treated but full and accu- 
rate information for the teacher. All are fully illustrated. 
Bound in flexible cloth covers, and mailed promptly, to any ad- 


dress at 
25 CENTS A COPY, POSTPAID, 
AND THE TITLES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
How to Teach Minerals, 
How to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and Locusts, 
How to Teach Butterflies and Beetles, 
ee How to Teach About Trees, 
How to Teach Aquatic Life. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Educational Publishers. 
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Notable New Books. 





HALL'S BOOK Ill. 
ARITHMETIC PRIMER AROUND THE WORLD CARROLL. 


Home Geography for 4th and 5th Years. 





The ARITHMETIC PRIMER 


Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of 


A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. the —o A vo > ge - . “ 
; wo hundred an ty illustrations from live su jects. 
ne oo Pree Sry ane Se It pulsates with child-life and is vital for instruction. 
By FRANK H. HALL, Author of More attractive even than Books I.and I1., which eall 


. J forth the enthusiasm of pupils and teachers everywhere. 

he bela: Anirametics (A bie? co a This is the material that teachers have been 
HE HALL ARITHMETICS (A Two-Book Course) looking for. Net, 45 cents. 

Cioth, 128 pages, Colored Illustrations. Price, 


postpaid, 25 cents. 


ITS PLACE IN SCHOOL: THE QUINCY WORD LIST—paartin. 


NO SIMILAR BOOK IN PRINT. 























In the hands of First and Second Grade Teachers; Over 6,000 of the commonest words arranged in carefully 
in the hands of pupils in the second year of Graded owe yee vocabularies—a feature not found in other 
Schools; and in the hands of all pupils beginning sieatane required since May, I9o1, for many important 
Arithmetic in Ungraded Schools. Recognized as the best word list. Net, 18 cents. 

THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER is the only num- THE MORSE SPELLER. Durron. Ideal method. 


ber book published suitable for the use of pupils in 


iV VN: 
Second Grade work. i 


AMERICAN HISTORY (one book) 
There are other recent books on our list which also and FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS. 
stand for new and valuable educational ideas and By two of the most prominent educators. Ready in Spring. 


about which we shall be glad to correspond with edu- 
cational people. Address 





Get Catalog for other choice books. 








WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY THE MORSE COMPANY, 
Chicago New York Boston 195 WABASH AVENUE, 96 Fifth Avenue, 8 BEACON STREET, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. BOSTON. 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE topiat'snass 


Reprinted from official copy furnished for purpose. Vet school prices, postpaid : Cloth, 25c.; paper, Ioc. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 65 East 59th St. (?Beurd ctrdueacion ”), NEW YORK 








HONEST EFFORT AND GOOD MATERIALS 
HAVE WON NAME AND FAME FOR 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


‘We make them just the best we know how— 








and we have had many years experience. 
It will be money in your pocket if you insist on 
seeing that the name of DIXON is stamped on 
every pencil you buy. Send 16 cents in stamps, 
FOR SCHOOL mentioning this paper, and samples (worth 

USE double) will be sent a en y +4 


there is nothing like 


Dixon’s 4" Dencils 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jrsey City, N. 5 



















































ie 
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GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue, New York 





. NOW READY 
Readers, Spellers, Arithmetics, English Classics, Star Series, Copy- 
Books (Vertical Writing and Semi-Slant Writing), en 
Reading, English Literature, Spanish Books. .. .*.  .* 





Address, for circulars and au information, 


GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 























A First-Class 


“MICROSCOPE 


And _Outfit for Work for 


$16.2 


a Rellable Scientific tastrument 
dust the Thing for Winter Evenings 





e 
This is a ‘as well as Summer Afternoons 
LY’ An inexh ible mine of 
F S ‘tnformation for young and old Easy to use. 
Perfect optical ‘results. **One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


same thing twice. 

Outfit consists of microscope as showe, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fiy’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
(rating 1,600 common microsco; 


one of the thousands) 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


hich be slid d 
sgplemeeous "agen and covers — objects. 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 © * 
. SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
- e Rochester, N. Y.. 
__¢ Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 thmesp. . NEW YORK CITY — et. CCAGO 





STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, AND SLIDES. 


For Sale or Hire from $15.00 up. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SETS ON 
Physical Geography. Geology. Bees and Bee 
keeping. Brick and Brick Making. How 
an Express Company is Run. The 
Making of United States Flag. 

The United States Mints. 

The Buffalo Exposition and Many Others. 


All slides 25c. Each Plain. 75 cents Colored. 











HERBERT J. RILE . 
(Late RILEY BROHTERS) 
For Slant Writing: 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (Verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ann CHEAPEST. 
They are the most complete of any published. For artistic and beautifu]: Diplomas of 
latest design and most expressive wording, and an elegant Reward of Merit, 


68-70 NASSAU ST., (formerly of 16 Beekman) 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Send for Samples. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
( LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 
weoarsss PUPIL’S REPORTS? 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, O. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


Studies of Trees 


in Winter 


A Description 
OF THE DECIDUOUS TREES OF 
NORTHEASTERN AMERICA, BY 


ANNIE OAKES HUNTINGTON 





With aNnINTRODUCTION sy 
CHARLES S. SARGENT, LL.D. 


ARNOLD PROFESSOR OF 


Arboriculture in Harvard University and author of 
he Silva of North America” 


ILLUSTRATED 


With twelve colored plates by Mary S. MorszE 
and photographs by the author 


One volume, 12mo (size, 6 x 84 inches), 
cloth, gilt top, $2.25 mez 


KNIGHT & MILLET, Publishers 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 





Send ~ Illustrated Catalogue of 
, ASTRONOMICAL 
TELESCOPES 


for Schools and Colleges. 
Manufactured by 
W.&GD.MOGEY, 


Observatory Place, 
Bayonne, N.J. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


SCHOOL BELLS sues". 


copper and tin 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Balt Battimore, Wide 


Plays, Drills, Entertainments 


Suitable for school exhibitions, 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 


HAROLD ROORBACH, Publishes, 











132 (a) Nassau St., New Y 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 
Positions filled, 4,000. 


Eastern Branch: .494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


129 Auditorium Building, cing 





THE FISK TEACHERS® AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


156 Fifth Ave., New 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 


York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
80 Third St., Portland. | 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





UNEXPECTED VACANCIES 


occur very often during the winter | 
months and must be filled promptly | 





December and January are especially | 


‘good months for securing first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Ageney. Fine Arts Building, Chicage. 





Central Teachers’ Bureau, 


1420 Chestnut Street, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Receives “e lications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 


tions where t 


e agency is not to be mentioned. 


Oar 21 years of experience is at your | 


disposal if your record is good. Information for astamp. Now is the time to enroll. 





OUR Percent. of increase 
in Commissions from 
Teachers we placed last 
year was about foar times 
the percent of increase in 
wegistrations, thus show- 


ing a healthy growth in 378-388 Wabash 


THE 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


B. F. CLARK 


the right direction and 
that we 
tionally large eee 
of our Registered candi- 
dates. Send for 


‘¢Our Platform.” 


Avenue, Chicago. 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want competent teachers. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent. 





Denver, Colorado 





We recommend no others. 
Manager 





Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 





3 East [4th St., New York 


JoHN C. RocKwELu, Manager. 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ia 


Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for oer of Instruction : Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 


or Address Mrs. Wi 
Square, New York 


Call 


OUNG-FULTON, A mericaa and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union | 





T=. PRATT TEACHERS’ 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, 
and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 


venue, 


AGENCY, 70 Fifth A oi 


specialists, and other cher, to colleges, , public 
RATT, Manager. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


servative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our Ly on on * addr 


— 8 the confidence of teachers and 
empl a a it confines itself to 

e Business on Con- 
O88 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau 


was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers | 


supplied with good places than any previous year 





We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa, Normal Principals. 
H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


stamp. 


Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 
Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. Nearly all our members 
secured desirable positiens last season. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 
Teachers. — Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


¢ions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. 





Td EACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior teachers. 


Our recommendations have weight with school officia 


of Portland, 98 Excha » -. 





TEACHERS WANTED For Schools and Colleges ®¥ 








GUNSTON BUREAU, Box K, Hancock, Md. 





paoen an excep | 


1543 Glenarm St., | 


Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 | 





| 


| 


| 





| 
| 


| Mine 


| 





of Boston, 258 Washington St., | 


‘CHANDLER & BARBER, 


ECLECTIC 
PENS 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. : 

This is the finest pen un the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St., N. Y. City. 


CLIPPINCG- “FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 
by editor of this journal 
+f request. 









Price, $1: Circulars on 


7 CLIPPING-FILE C@., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 





Takes and stores pens and 
inkwells from_pupils’ desks 
after writing. Keeps ink and 
ens fresh,safe an yea: 
HEALTH LAW 


MAND 1T. Prevents ink 
— muddy, frozen ink; 

venly writing, misc hief, 
bad habits, and feath. Kills 
disease germs on penholders 
from mouth, breath, etc., of 

upils. Improves penmanship 
boo per cent. Makes the pen 
1,000 times mightier. Ever- 
lasting benefit and good. 
Entertains, fascinates, edu- 
Gives commercial 
Greatest invention. 
Phenomenal success. Hon- 
est, Fg" = victori- 








ous. The’perfect method. It does the work. You get 
| the gredit. MORE THAN: DO DUBLES YOUR 
Makes your+school “the best.” Give the 


pa nal a Sebi “Doubts are 8m ts Your money 
back if not satisfied. Dlustrious | Triumphant! Cabinet! 
thou art liberty from a tedious, laborious, sloven 
| back-cramping, mischief, filth, disease, death- “spreading 
and Revperty- -destroying nuisance!!! Beautiful cab- 
inet delivered to you for only $3. mene Len and 
dearer ones. Circulars free. Agents wan 

W. H. BARTEN, Allen, South. Dakota. 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION, 


rals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put w: 
In strong cloth-covered cases, and accompsnied wi 

model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low- priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, in zy optnnon. should have these col- 
tections.” RELI APS: LANTERN SLID 
CHARTS, ete. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th Street, N. W., WAsHINGTON, D. O. 


AS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 





S 


“s_ NEW YORK 















(Seen 2 
CG . a my |i ees “4 
Gate a May lay ited 


=r eM NNN 


Sets, com plete. with Book of Instrestion, $1.50 
” ah upwards ; or Single Tools, any shape. 
nd 


ADOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 


122-126 Summer 
Street, BOSTON 





Shaw’s National Question 


Swers on 2 st branches of ag An encyclo 
L, KELLOG 


net, postpaid. 


For Examinations. 

about 6,600 Questions and An- 

wae of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
& CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Book. 


Contains FU ROPE 


| 


Best tours. Lowest prices. Sail 
June 21, re and July5. Address 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam ae Brookl ¥, 

| rouR tour Sonor and F Palestine: asset 8575. 
WORLD: 20 WEEKS,} ONLY $1,675. 








These Pens 
are stamped 


Their Company’s 26 John Street, New York. 





We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 
ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES. 


“ESTERBROOK” 


(Signed) THE BEST WRITERS 





Established 
1860. 
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oa EK. JI. JOHNSON G CO. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Roofing Slate 


We are first hands, being producers of slate, and can there- 
fore give you every benefit in-bottom prices and A 1 quality. 


FREIGHT CHARGES TO ANY STATION GUARANTEED. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 255 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


SPECIAL ISSVES TO MEEG THE 
REGENGS’ REQUIREMENGS 


Extra No. R. _Hawthorne’s Selected Twice-Told Tales, Containing: The Minister’s Black 
Veil, Howe’s Masquerade, Lady Eleanore’s Mantle, Old Esther Dudley, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, The Prophetic Pictures; David Swan, Sights from a Steeple. With an intro- 
duction by George Parsons Lathrop, and a contemporary Portrait of Hawthorne. Paper, 20 
cents, net, post-paid; cloth, 30 cents, nel, post-_ 


Extra No. S. _ Irving. Selected Essays from the Sketch Book, Containing:=!Rip Van iy inkle, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Stratford-on-Avon, The Mutability of Literature, The Voy- 
age. The Wife, The Art of Book-making, Christmas, The Stage Coach, Christmas kyve, 
Christmas Day. With a Biographical Sketch, Introductions, Notes and a Map. Also with 
Grammatical Notes on The Stage-Coach and The Mutability of Literature by Arthur Marvin, 
Principal of the Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. [Double Number] Paper, 30 
cents, net, post-paid; cloth, 40 cents, nec, post-paid. 


Extra No. T._ Emerson’s Nature, and Lowell’s My Garden Acquaintance. With an intro- 
an Biographical Sketch of Emerson and Notes to both Essays. Paper, 15 cents, net, 
postpaid. 


GHE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF GHE RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE SERIES CONGAIN SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENG BY MRS. H. A. DAVIDSON 


83 George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Revised Edition. With Introductions and Notes and the 
following Equipment by Mrs. H. A. Davidson. The Study of Silas Marner; A_Chronology 
of the Life and Works of George Eliot; References for the Study of George Eliot's Life; 
Suggestions to Teachers: Topics for Study. [Uuuble Numver] Paper, 30 cents, net, post- 
paid; linen, 40 cents, net, post-paid. 























Relieves Exhaustion 














c 


When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect. will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 











78 _Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Revised Kaition. With an Introduction. Notes and 
Portrait, and the following Equipment by Mrs. H. A. Davidson. References for Study of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Life and Works; Chronology of the Life and Works of Oliver Goldsmith; | 
Note-book Topics for Students; Direction for Note-book Work; The Study of the Vicar of | 
W ee: ned for Study. [Douole Number] Paper, 30 cents, net, post-paid ; cloth, 40 cents, 
net, post-paid. | 





A descriptive circular containing a 08 ney list of the literature prescribed by the Regents with 
editions and prices of such as is published by HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., will be sent 
on application. | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &6 COMPANY 


4Park Street, BOSTON 85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO | 


The LONG and SHORT of i. 


The typewriter which does the most work 
and the best work 


In the 


SHORTEST 


time 























For the 


LONGEST 


time S 5 ] 
Is the a = 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 























The Risk is on Your 
Family if you are > 
not Insured 


A Life Insurance Policy pro- 
tects the helpless wife and chil- 
dren ; lifts the mortgage on the 
house and leaves a roof for 
shelter, 


The Life Policies of 


The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany are liberal. Being issued 
on the stock plan, the net cost is 
known and all results certain 
and guaranteed. Thedifference 
between the lower cost in The 
Travelers and the higher cost in 
a mutual and dividend-paying 
company remains in your own 
, ae as an anticipated divi- 
end. 


The Accident Policies 


of The Travelers guarantee a 
weekly income in case of dis- 
ability, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet 
oreyes. Ifdeath ensuesa stated 
sum is paid. 

Thirty-seven years of con- 
servative business management 
emphasize and explain the 
soundness and strength of The 
Travelers. 

Let us send you some inter- 
esting matter bearing on the 
supertor advantages of The 
Travelers Policies. ranch 
Offices in nearly every city. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 1863) 


























